A Mixed Street of Kwanzan Cherry and Pauls Scarlet Hawthorns in Brussels (See Cover Picture Pg. 29) 
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High quality steel holds 
sharp edge longer... 
lets you cut more be- 
tween filing periods. 


THE TOOTH TELLS THE TALE 


Pintail design relieves stress on 
riveted area...eliminates annoying 
chain chatter...assures faster, 
smoother cutting of all kinds of wood 
—even hard wood and frozen timber. 


:..@ 


Perfect mating of rivet 
and hole makes for better 
oil retention...prevents 
dirt from entering hole 
and damaging chain. 


Greater rivet bearing area |-° 
means less chain stretch « 
and longer chain life. 


Try the all-new saw chain that’s 
taking the country by storm... 





‘“‘Greatest chain development 
in 10 years’’ 


Here’s the unique all-purpose saw chain 
that loggers have called the “greatest chain 
development in 10 years”—the all-new 
McCulloch Pintail. 


Grueling field tests under all cutting con- 
ditions prove the Pintail cuts faster, lasts 
up to 50 per cent longer than ordinary 
chain. 

No matter what size or model *McCulloch 
saw you are now using, it will pay you'to 
replace your worn chain with McCulloch’s 
exclusive Pintail. 


* Can be used on many other makes, too. 








the exclusive 
pintall 


by McCulloch 


Try the lightest, most pow- 
erful gear-drive saw of all... 
McCulloch’s New Super 55. 


Just 22 Ib light, the 6.5 hp Ni c Cc U L LO Cc Ea 


Super 55 is the choice of 7 . 
grotencional lequers every- McCulloch Motors Corporation 
where. Factory equipped Los Angeles 45, California 

with Pintail chain at no 
additional cost. 





Divisions: 
Scott-Atwater Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
McCulloch Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





ALONG THE WA 


@ Thanks to PETE MILLER for sending 
me the SANTA MONICA EVENING 
OUTLOOK for October 26—Under the 
heading “LOOKING BACK 25 YEARS” 
was an item “Edward Scanlon, city for- 
ester, said a citywide appeal for funds 
may be conducted to obtain funds for 
planting trees to beautify Santa Monica 
streets.”—I guess YOU’VE HAD IT when 
you start MAKING THAT COLUMN, 
but it COULD BE WORSE—it could be 
the 50 YEAR COLUMN. 

Wif you ARE EVER in HOLLAND don't 
BE FOOLED by the SIGNS ON DOORS 
that read “HERREN”—that’s NOT 
WHERE THEY SERVE the CHERRY 
HEERING. 

MON DOORS in Sweden there is a sign 
“DRAG”—in the U.S.A. it also means 
“PULL’”—ANYWAY you LOOK AT IT. 


MI wonder WHY IT WOULDN’T be a 
GOOD IDEA to ABOLISH HALLOW- 
EEN and SET THANKSGIVING BACK 
to that date. This would GIVE THE 
JUNK PEDDLERS an EXTRA TWO 
WEEKS for ballyhoo—they had their 
“XMAS” DECORATIONS up on Nov. 
15 in MANY PLACES this year anyway, 
so WHY NOT really tear things UP 
RIGHT. 

Mit was QUITE PLEASANT going 
around the STREETS OF MANY EU- 
ROPEAN CITIES not to see those SIL- 
VER (UGH) MAPLES lousing up the 
landscape... NOW if they can STAY 
AWAY from HONEY LOCUSTS they’ll 
really HAVE IT MADE. 
MREMEMBER that good BARLING 
CANADIAN PIPE I lost last ST. PATS 
DAY while planting a FLOWERING 
PEACH—even DUG UP THE TREE to 
make sure it hadn’t fallen in the hole— 
well the top kick of the TREE DEPART- 
MENT, BOB NENADAL, found it last 
week, BURIED IN THE PEAT BED 
from which I had taken the peach. It 
was CRUSTY AND WATER SOAKED; 
but it dried out thoroughly and SMOKES 
AS GOOD AS EVER. 

@ Anyone who WANTS MY SHARE of 
those little EUROPEAN PUDDLE 
JUMPERS can have it. I DROVE A 
VOLKSWAGON about 300 MILES in 
Ireland—from Limerick to Tralee, Kil- 
larney, Cork and then to Dublin—all on 
the WRONG SIDE OF THE ROAD too 
—and I am just NOT ACROBAT 
ENOUGH to get in and out of THOSE 
SAMPLES. 

SB NEVER THOUGHT of it then but a 
GUY COULD catch CLAUSTROPHO- 
BIA in one of those things. And that 
WRONG SIDE OF THE ROAD stuff 
DOES GIVE YOU the willies. There’s 
NO ADVANTAGE to it—just different. 
Only THREE OF THE TEN countries 
I visited drive that way, IRELAND, 
ENGLAND and SWEDEN. 

@ Thanks also to ARNE LINDMOLDT 
and TAGE STEEN BLUNCK of the 
COPENHAGEN PARK DEPT., who gave 
me a tour around their beautiful city; 
to PAUL VOLKOV and P. I. LAPIN in 
Moscow FOR ARRANGING the planting 
of the “CLEVELAND MAPLE” in MOS- 


(NCES... 


With ee . e 
EDW. SCANLON 


COW’S FRIENDSHIP PARK and for 
the OTHER COURTESIES they ex- 
tended. 


™@ Does ANYONE KNOW of a STREET 
OF CRABAPPLES—that is a street 
where they have been PROPERLY 
SPACED and CORRECTLY TRAINED 
to standards. There is a planting on 
ONE SIDE of a street IN AKRON but 
they are SQUATTY, LOW BRANCHED 
things. I'd like to get some COLOR 
SHOTS of some NEXT SPRING and will 
appreciate some leads — particularly 
PINK OR RED. 

@The BUREAU OF TREE EXPERTS 
of New Jersey has set the next examina- 
tion date, for CERTIFIED TREE EX- 
PERT, as Wednesday, Feb. 5, 1958, 
Trenton. ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
may be obtained from NELSON T. 
KESSLER, Secy., 520 E. State St. 
Trenton. 

@A note from WILLIAM B. ROSE who 
wants to be remembered to his OLD 
PROFESSOR—Gordon King. GLAD TO 
SEND this note on BILL and to learn 
that you are WORKING IN CONN. as 
a PLANT QUARANTINE INSPECTOR 
for U.S.D.A. ; 

@ Sure had a FIELD DAY in the PIPE 
DEPARTMENT : on the other side— 
picked up a PETERSON in Dublin—a 
3B in Copenhagen, and in London, 4 
CHARATANS, a DUNHILL, a LOEWE 
and a’ BARLING. Isn’t that a sweet 
collection? 

@I was ALMOST WORN to a shadow 
IN HOLLAND by HENRI DEN OUDEN 
and HERMAN GROOTENDOORST. 
They took turns showing me the country 
—ONE EVERY OTHER DAY—they 
RESTED UP on days off. But they 
SURE SHOWED me some STREET 
TREES, and there are some SPLENDID 
EXAMPLES there—ABOUT 90% being 
SMALL AND MEDIUM sized ones— 
which SHOULD BE the percentage in 
THIS COUNTRY. 

@To TOP OFF this heavy schedule 
CHRIS took over the LAST DAY and 
we took another look at SOME TREES 
I had seen in THE HAGUE—especially 
TILIA MONGOLICA and BETULA 
COSTATA. 

@I want TO THANK ALL the FINE 
PEOPLE I met in Europe and WHO 
CONTRIBUTED so graciously to my 
very WONDERFUL EXPERIENCE— 
Herman, Henri and Chris at Boskoop. 
HENRY VINK, Rotterdam; S. G. 
DOORNBOS, The Hague; PROF. H. 
VENEMA, the University of Wagen- 
ingen. 

@I was MUCH IMPRESSED by the 
EXTENSIVE USE of KWANZAN 
CHERRY STANDARDS as. both 
STREET AND HIWAY TREES in Ire- 
land, England, Holland and Belgium. 
ONE STREET of 30 YEAR OLD trees 
IN BRUSSELS was ONE AND A HALF 
MILES long—must be a GRAND SIGHT 
in bloom. 

Bin West Berlin FRITZ WITTE, Parks 
Director and GERHARD KRONBERG, 
presdent of the GERMAN NURSERY- 
MANS ASSOCIATION took time out to 
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show me some SPLENDID STREETS of 

OLD PAULS SCARLETS, GLOBE LO- 

CUST, LAVALLE THORNS, etc. Mr. 

WITTE arranged the PLANTING of the 

CLEVELAND MAPLES in the TIER- 

7 > gee at BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
ALL. 


MVIENNA’S YOUNG and capable 
PARKS DIRECTOR ALFRED AUER 
took me to the DEDICATION of that 
city’s new and SIMPLY WONDERFUL 
greenhouse and propagation establish- 
ment. This YOU SHOULD see. They 
have everything in it but HOT AND 
COLD running ice cream. DICK ZEILER 
the park engineer gave me a tour of the 
PALACES, the VIENNA WOODS and 
STREET TREES. A lot of SOPHORAS 
in that CHARMING OLD CITY. 


BA tour of the STREET TREES of 
Paris was arranged by MR. R. JOFFAT, 
DIRECTOR OF PARKS and was con- 
ducted by MR. RAOUL DUFOUR who 
is in charge of trees for the CITY OF 
PARIS. Saw some NICE SOPHORAS 
at the ARC DE TRIUMPH. 


@Had a VERY PLEASANT visit with 
MR. HAROLD HILLIER, Hilliers Nurs- 
ery at WINCHESTER, ENGLAND—saw 
some beautiful specimens of REAL 
WORTHWHILE species. JAN STRAV- 
ERN (a nephew of Gerry Klyne) ROSE- 
DALE NURSERY at CHOBHAM took 
me to a MARVELOUS OLD ESTATE 
“TITTINHURST”—the trees there were 
breathtaking. 
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VERY FEW FOREST GIANTS ON 
EUROPEAN STREETS 
One of the real pleasing aspects of our recent trip to 


Europe, which covered 31 cities in 10 countries, was the 
dominance of medium and small trees on a great majority of 


the streets that we toured. Paris could probably be cited as 
the one notable exception. But even there we saw many 
streets containing London Planes where the trees had to be 
cut back drastically to conform to space limitations. 

The boulevards of Paris are spacious and can easily 
accommodate large trees. The Avenue Foch must be a 
magnificent sight when the huge Horse Chestnuts are in 
bloom. The Champs d’ Elysee while it has the space to take 
care of the large London Planes, was a disappointment be- 
cause of the Planes. With all of the nice street trees that 
there are to choose from this would be about the last we 
would select for that over-publicized street. At the con- 


fluence of streets in the circle at the Arch of Triumph there 
are several nice street plantings ot Sophora japonica. At the 
time we saw them their foliage was a dark rich green, the 
trees were nicely formed and in contrast with the Planes on 
the Champs, which is formed by the confluence of streets at 
the Arch of Triumph, they looked alive, while the foliage 
of the Planes was brown and frowsy looking—not being very 
good at any time—and the wide promenade under them was 
littered with the continuous fall of leaves. 

We also saw some nice streets of Sophora in Vienna and 
some fine specimens in the parks. But there again the tree had 


not been used near enough on the basis of its merit. In this 
country also there has been too slow an appreciation of the 
Sophora as a street tree. 

One of the pleasant surprises was to see the great many 
Kwanzan Cherry standards, on 6%’ to 7’ stems, that had 
been used on streets and highways. The first we saw were 
roadside trees in Ireland. These had been interplanted with 
Bliseiana Plum, Lavalle and Pauls Scarlet Hawthorn. The 
next plantings were in Holland, particularly in Rotterdam, 
and in Belgium. Finally at the end of the trip we saw ‘many 
streets of Kwanzans in England. 

A street of Crataegus gregnonensis in Rotterdam was out- 
standing, while a street running off the one containing greg- 
nonensis, had a beautiful planting of Pauls Scarlet Thorns. 
An important observation was the manner in which these 
varieties had been managed to induce high heads to accom- 
modate city vehicular traffic. This method of handling is 
described briefly on page 29 under the heading “Cover Pic- 
ture.” Another nice tree observed in Rotterdam was a street 
of Prunus avium plena, a double white flowering form of 
Mazzard Cherry. This tree, along with the pink flowering 
Sargent Cherry, will grow to 35’ - 45’, are hardy in Zone 3 
and should be magnificent additions, as large trees, to Amer- 
ican streets. Why use drab things with no character when 
trees of this character—the Sargent also turns a flaming red 
in fall—will give a city a heritage that would probably con- 
tinue to eternity. If people will fight for the poor things 
that line our streets today just imagine the carnage they 
would cause if they had real treasures to protect. 








The 7th Annual Plant Propagators Society meeting in Cleveland at the Wade Park Manor 
elected Hugh Steavenson, President (second from left) for 1958. In charge of next year’s 
program is Vice President elect Roy Nordine (left). Outgoing president Louis Vanderbrook 
is shown second from right. The new Editor is John P. Mahlstede. The 1958 meeting pill 
be held in Cleveland. Dec. 4, 5. 6. 
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Carl Asplundh pre- 
sents “door” prize, 
given at N.S.T.C. 
Aug. ’57, to Charles 
C. Smith, entomolo- 
gist with the Cana- 
dian Dept. of Agri- 
culture at Toronto. 
Prize was a $2900 
Asplundh Chipper. 











Fowler President NSTC 
At the National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence in Philadelphia last August, Mar- 


vin E. Fowler of the United States 
Forest Service stationed in Upper Darby, 


Marvin FE. 
FOWLER 


Penna., was elected President. Vice 
President, President is F. Earle Martin, Cedarvale 
National Shade Tree Experts of ‘Toronto, Ontario. 


The 1958 meeting will be held in Ash- 
ville, North Carolina. This is the 
furtherest point south that the Confer- 
ence has been held. L. C. Chadwick 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer and 
Paul E. Tilford is Editor. 


Tree Conference 








Gordon Rayner New 
Milwaukee City Forester 


For 22 years Gordon Rayner has 
served as City Forester at Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, but on October 2 he took 
over the post of City Forester at Mil- 
waukee, which will be vacated on Jan. | 
by Griggs Waring. 


Gorpon Z. 
RAYNOR 


City Forester 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Gordon placed first in an examination 
given last Spring in which there were 
23 applicants. One of the serious prob- 
lems he faces in the city of elms will be 
how to control the deadly Dutch Elm 
disease. His first step in this direction 
was to request the purchase of three mist 
sprayers, the only type of spray applica- 
tor, that can combat the Scolytus beetle 
in this vicious war. 

Milwaukee is a beautiful city and 
Gordon is well aware of the challenge it 
presents to his abilities and states ‘‘Mil- 
waukee people really cooperate on the 
tree program, with a small number of 
exceptions. I hope to gain these hearts 
and minds and help attain the goal of 
a real fine modern program.” 

PHAR +n. dani 


Landscape Architects 


Officers of the California Council of Land- 
scape Architects look at future problems. 
Retiring president Jay A. Gooch, West Los 


Angeles (standing), president-elect C. 
Mason Whitney, Berkeley (left), and vice 
president-elect Courtland Paul, Pasadena. 
Officers were elected at third annual conven- 
tion at Monterey October 18. 
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NATHAN A. Bowers 
{therton, Calif. 

I f the California redwood 
Seq npervirens) are straight, 
period. > only is straight-grained wood 
a dist ve feature of this species, but 
beca this there has been built up 
an nt and far-flung industry 
whi vholly dependent upon the 
straigl nks with a minimum of 
branche cause knots in the lumber. 
In a records and history of the 
redv ight trunks have been 
stand: d even slight variations are 
rarit Comes then an unbelievable ex- 
ceptio ie rule in the form of a 
luge vood, 14 ft. in diameter, with 
a right d bend in the trunk near 

sus and interesting tree 
stal ne of California’s narrow, 
costa some three miles inland 
fron Pacific and about 45 miles 
sout an Francisco’s Golden Gate. 
Bec 1e remote location and the 
dens iround the base, pictures 
show trunk in detail have not 
bee le until recently when 
Hat Villis made the representative 
view iced herewith. 


Gargoyle Tree” fits well 
beca leformed trunk shape sug- 
vest ythical animal whose image 
has | for ages as adornment in 
cast ularly as decorative 


sup- 
port r the eaves, for heavy roof 
be [hese grotesque images, usually 
hur into right-angled form to im- 
prov supporting function, are 
muc é misshapen figure of this 
pec vood. 


rt ire showing the bend (Fig. 
1) vs the typical second-growth 


“Spro now trees about 5 ft. in 
diame as well as the curious 
“watt configuration of the old 
trunk, so unlike normal redwood growth. 
Addit detail on the gnarled and 
twist in manner of growth is brought 
out i lose-up of the trunk (Fig. 2). 
This was made on the downhill 
side tree, that is, immediately 
ber 1e overhanging portion of the 
Tri 


Chis part of the trunk must have been 


1 retired civil engineer, is the 
firs f that profession to have re- 
degree from Stanford Uni- 
he author of “Cone Bearing 
fic Coast” whose fifth print- 
ing e new material on tree-ring 


ana shed serially in “TREES” 
mag year. He now devotes his 
tin irch in his tree-ring laboratory). 


TAOCA... 


A RIGHT-ANGLED BEND 
IN A 14-FT. REDWOOD 


under the most severe stress in the years 
when it found itself beneath an adjoin- 
ing portion which should have been 
upright but, instead, was somehow 
forced to grow in a horizontal position. 
Anyone with even a slight interest in 
trees cannot see this queerly formed speci- 
men without at once being intrigued 
by the question “Why did it grow this 
way?” 

In searching for the answer to this 
question, two important clues are: (1) 
the unnatural waviness and distorted, 
twisty-grain in the lower trunk, shown 
in the pictures, and, (2) the fact that at 
the apex of the bend (Fig. 1) there is 
a cluster of what could easily be mis- 
taken for partially decayed limbs but 
which proved on laboratory analysis 
(credit Mrs. Ben Page, cytologist, Stan- 
ford University) to have once been roots 
rather than limbs. 

These old roots, judging from what 
still remains, were not large enough to 
have been the sole support of even a 
moderate-sized redwood, but in order 
to have developed at all they must at 
one time have been embedded in the 
ground. In this connection it is well 
to remember that conifers as a species, 
have a tendency to put out roots from 
any point on a young trunk where the 
cambium layer is disturbed by cuts or 
abrasion, if such a spot ‘is in contact 
with moist ground. 
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Fig. 3 Trunk outline, in a horizontal plane 
near ground level. Note camera po- 
sitions for the other figures. 


In these two circumstances there is 
evidence which indicates that when the 
young tree had reached a height some- 
what above the right-angled bend (about 
18 ft.) something happened which 
damaged the cambium layer at this level 
and encouraged the thrusting out of a 
cluster of roots. Thereafter, presumably 
with the upper portion of the trunk 
now bent down to a nearly horizontal 
position, the tree drew sustenance from 
both the original root system, as it did 
when its growth first started, and also, 
at least to some extent, from these 
“auxiliary” roots which later sprouted 
well above what is now the ground level. 
Circumstances of this sort might well 
have been disturbing to that portion of 
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Fig. 2. This close-up of the great trunk, beneath the overhang, shows the strangely- 
distorted growth patterns. 
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Fig. 1. Unlike any other redwood trunk, this one, 14 ft. in diameter, has a right-angled bend near the base. (This is a copyrighted photo). 


the tree between the two root systems— a dimensioned outline of the trunk, in 
was this part of the tree root or trunk? a_ horizontal plane, just above the 
It would seem that the uncertainty of | ground-swell of the trunk on the uphill 
such a situation, changing the status of — side. Fig. 3 also shows the positions of 
a portion of the tree from trunk to the camera when taking the views shown 
root and then back again, might well in Figs. 1 and 2. 

cause something akin to a “nervous As to the most logical explanation of 
breakdown” in the human system. causes, authorities differ and, like them, 
the author has his own theory, supported 
by a series of sketches showing succes- 
sive steps in an assumed sequence of 


As still another aid in speculations as 
to cause, there is added to the illus- 
trations a sketch (Fig. 3) which shows 


events which might well have brought 
about what we see in the tree today. 
But it is interesting to make one’s own 
deductions. In other words, the tree 
presents a challenge to everyone who 
loves trees. Such a challenge came to 
the author in the form of a comment 
by Bert Werder, then San Mateo 
County Fire Warden, when he said 
“Nobody will ever know what caused 
that tree to grow as it did.” 








(Thru Campus, park and wood) 
And go about unending days 
Forever doing good! 


The Tree Surgeon 


Kind Healer of malignant scars 
On Beauty's smitten trees 


Where wounds frown like evil stars Frank Earl Herrick 
And marks of vile disease! Wheaton, Illinois 
October 22, 1957 
He heals by wise therapy 
And by a skill benign Ode 


As One who cured leprosy 
In far-off Palestine! 


To the Wheaton Tree Defenders 


Baas “Only God can make a tree” 
Mender of the lightning strokes 


When flower's gentle form Kilmer 
: i 
And the might elms and oaks 
Are leveled by the storm! Trees 


There are no nobler men than these 


Long may He walk Wheaton’s ways Whose souls are sworn to save the trees! 


Trees that make Wheaton a place 
Of beauty and exceeding grace. 


Trees that glorify the sod 
And waft high praises unto God. 


From vandal axe and vile disease 
They stand to protect the trees. 


And to safeguard all of them 
From root to lofty diadem. 


Let Wheaton’s refrain, “Save the Trees” 
Be an anthem on ev'ry breeze. 


And for them all may prayers arise 
Like incense to answering skies. 


F. E. Herrick, 
July 19, 1956 
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The Municipal Role in the Disposal of The 


Tree Wastes 


By H D. Harra., Supervisor 
\lunicipal Assistance Service 
} stitute of Local and State 
Government 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 
Present it the National Arborist Associa- 
tion me¢ \ug. 26, 1957, held in conjunc- 
tion with the 33rd National Shade Tree 
Conference, Philadlephia. 

The disposal of tree wastes now pre- 
sents a problem for both the commercial 
arbo 1 the municipality, a prob- 
lem nportance of which is greatly 
affected the extent of urbanization 
of an area. I say extent rather than 
degr rbanization for it is distance 


to open country or to cheap land rather 
of development that seems 
ure of the problem. 

\s long as open country or cheap land 
dumping or burning of tree 


wastes lose to developed areas, the 
comme! arborist probably never 
considers bringing local government into 
his p And the town _ fathers 
probab ver have the matter brought 
before them by the street foreman with 
his loa f such wastes. There was 
always the open dump in the nearby ra- 
vine or quarry hole to take care of them. 

But reading urbanization pushes 
open ry and cheap land further and 
furthe The so-called ‘“unbuild- 


able that is hopped over by the 
first wa of development loses its 
availab for even tree waste disposal 
as it ddenly becomes “buildable,” 
or is made a public park, or is boxed in 
by dey ments whose citizens are in- 
creasir oncerned with community 
appeal ind air pollution control. 
Haulit sts mount rapidly with the 
ever il sing travel distance to dis- 
posal 

And so a problem touched upon briefly 
in yo 51 and 1953 conferences be- 
comes for a full-bodied discussion 
in this Conference of 1957. I am not 
a “tre 1. It is not for me to 
discuss echniques of your treatment 
of tree wastes. I am a “local govern- 
ment [ see my role here today as 
one of rpreting the municipality to 
you W ird to this problem so that 
solution ou fashion may be_ better 
veared nunicipal acceptance. 
Vu s Face Increasing Problems 

isposal of all Wastes 

Th ising problem in waste dis- 
posa t unique to tree wastes; it is 
comn ill wastes. Sewage seems 
far af from trees. Increasing urban- 
izatior | the need for conservation 


of the Commercial Arborist 


that accompanies urbanization have 
called for great changes in sewage dis- 
posal. We are spending ever more and 
more money as we move from on-site 
disposal to complete sewer systems, from 
the dumping of untreated sewage into 
streams to primary sewage treatment, 
and from primary to full treatment. 

For garbage, the day of the payment 
by farmers for the privilege of collecting 
garbage to be fed to hogs is over. Stern 
collection regulations, high labor costs, 
requiring garbage to be cooked before 
hog feeding and increased haul to more 
distant hog farms now call for large 
payments to the farmers who are still 
willing to collect. The open dump for 
garbage is going—going—in fact, gone 
for the area that has a tree waste dis- 
posal problem. The more expensive 
sanitary fill, the still more expensive in- 
cinerator, or the costly central or home 
garbage grinder is the replacement for 
the cheaply-operated open dump. 

The closeby open dump, continuously 
burning to conserve space and to create 
a more immediately useful site, was the 
conventional and cheap method of dis- 
posal for rubbish. Locations were fairly 
numerous economical for faul, and rather 
cheaply owned or rented. Again, the 
day of the open, burning dump is past 
for any area with tree waste problems. 
Both replacements, the sanitary landfill 
and the incinerator, are more costly and 
face ever complicating factors. ‘These 
include ever mounting volumes of house- 
hold rubbish as a result of the growth of 
product packaging, the rise of the 
standard of living, and restrictions on 
on-site burning; objections to present 
and projected sites from neighbors; in- 
creased distance of travel from rubbish 
sources; and higher costs for more 
nuisance - free operations. Completed 
landfills have a limited usefulness; new 
sites are harder to find. Incinerators 
must find disposal space for the con- 
siderable incinerator residue. 

The point of all this, which you 
might have considered to be a digression 
from the subject at hand, is that local 
governments are straining in their ef- 
forts to keep up with what was their 
original job —the disposal of sewage 
wastes for the general community, and 
the disposal of garbage and rubbish for 
individual householders only. The strain 
is in disposal site locations, in larger 
operations for greater per capita volumes, 
in improved techniques for nuisance-free 
collection and disposal, and in financing 
the much more costly operations. In 
other words, the municipalities feel no 


slack to take on new responsibilities. 
Commercial Producers of Waste Face 
Similar Problems 

‘The complications of waste disposal 
increase for most all producers of com- 
mercial waste. ‘The coal miner used to 
sluice his operating waters into the 
nearest stream. Now he must settle out 
the culm before his waters enter the 
stream. The strip miner used to heap up 
his waste and leave gaping holes in 
the countryside. Now he must regrade 
the land and plant cover. The paper 
manufacturer ran his special brand of 
polluted water into our streams. Now 
he constructs and operates a rather 
costly treatment plant. Other manufac- 
turers treat their polluting effluents in 
package plants, or pay a municipality to 
handle them at rates based on the 
strength of the pollution. 

Municipalities have not accepted com- 
mercial wastes in their collection and 
disposal programs financed from general 
revenues. ‘Lhe custom of most commer- 
cial establishments was to cart away 
their own rubbish in their own carriers. 
Faced with higher standards for refuse 
vehicles and with difficulties in disposal, 
they began to rely upon commercial 
enterprises specializing in refuse collec- 
tion and disposal. The rates of the latter 
rose as the same problems that faced the 
municipalities faced the private collection 
and disposal agency. Today, the private 
collectors are looking to government for 
aid in disposal, much as you are. They 
are being prohibited from using the open 
dump, they are finding landfill sites al- 
most impossible to secure, and none to 
my knowledge want to go into the in- 
cinerator business as a private venture. 

The point of this is, of course, that 
your problem is one of a series and must 
find its solution within the pattern for 
all these problems. For most it has been 
an answer forced upon the producer of 
waste by governmental regulation, and 
engineered and financed by the waste 
producer, himself. 

Municipal Financing of Waste 
Disposal 

There has been a decided change in 
the municipal financing of waste disposal. 
When the costs of sewer systems were 
largely in their construction, and dis- 
posal was stream dumping or elementary 
treatment, construction costs were cov- 
ered by property assessment. Mainte- 
nance and operation were carried on 
from general revenue. Now, treatment 
plant amortization and. operations are 
financed by a service charge, the sewer 
rental. 


When garbage and rubbish obligations 
were assumed by a municipality, the cus- 
tom again was to finance them from gen- 
eral revenues. Now, most municipalities 
that enter the field take over the service 
charge method of the private collectors 
rather than finance the new service from 
increased taxes. Indeed, many munici- 
palties throughout the country have 
shifted refuse collection and disposal 
from a tax-financed base to a financing 
by a newly imposed service charge. 
Those municipalities that use service 
charges often take care of commercial 
waste. Rates are usually a flat rate 
per household with commercial rates 
varied to meet the actual cost of servic- 
ing individual commercial _ establish- 
ments. 

The point of this brief summary of 
finance is, of course, that municipalities 
are finding their general revenues in- 
sufficient to cover costs of new and 
expanding services and of general cost 
increases. Rather than increase taxes for 
services easily identified, they are look- 
ing to service charges to carry not only 
their new but also some of their tradi- 
tional obligations. They feel no slack 
in available funds to assume obligations 
they consider customarily commercial 
obligations. 

What Then of Tree Wastes? 

Are there characteristics of tree wastes 
that make them so different from other 
wastes that a municipality would assume 
more responsibility for their disposal ? 
It is true that there is less of an objec- 
tionable nature to them than to garbage 
and much of the rubbish. It is true tree 
wastes are a “natural” waste. But it is 
no less a material that has to be gotten 
rid of. The municipality tends to differ- 
entiate waste materials as to their “use” 
source—household, commercial or indus- 
trial—when it comes to assumption of 
responsibility for disposal, rather than 
between “pleasant” and “unpleasant,” 
or “natural” and “artificial.” 

What about ownership of the waste 
material? The question was raised by 
Freeman L. Parr at your 1953 Confer- 
ence. “It is my contention,” said Mr. 
Parr, “that the material removed from 
the trees still belongs to the property 
owner and that the town and village or 
city in which it is removed should assume 
some of the responsibility to provide a 
disposal area. Too many cities have 
passed the buck.” 

I don’t know about “ownership” of 
materials nobody wants. Let’s look at 
home repairs. When an owner knocks 
out some plaster for a bit of “do-it-your- 
self” work, he puts his small amounts of 
waste out with his regular rubbish and 
the town collects it without question. 
But let a contractor handle a bit larger 
job and the town tells him its part of his 
contract to get rid of his waste materials. 

It is my observation that municipali- 
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ties indicate about the same procedure 

for your more natural tree wastes. 

A manual “Refuse Collection and 
Disposal for the Small Municipality,” 
presents that policy by indirection in 
this phrasing: 

“Reasonable quantities of yard refuse 
(e.g. leaves, cut grass and clippings) 
should be accepted as legitimate ma- 
terial for collection, if properly bundled 
or receptacled.” 

In other words, it says that we, the 
community, will take the ordinary tree 
wastes you the individual, accumulate 
under orders from your wife, but that 
you, the professionals, will have to care 
for your own. I think we will have to 
assume that the municipalities will con- 
tinue to consider the tree wastes of the 
commercial arborist as commercial 
refuse. 

What of Responsibility for Providing 
Disposal Sites for Tree Wastes? 
You have probably muttered to your- 

self, while I’ve been talking, that you 

are perfectly willing to collect and de- 
liver your tree wastes, but, by thunder, 
somebody has got to provide a place 
where you can unload them. And, here. 

under certain conditions, you have a 

great big point. Again I say this is not 

unique with you and that the solution 
for you will be a part of a whole series 
of waste disposal operations. 

I said under certain conditions, vou 
have a point in looking for municipal 
assistance in tree wastes’ disposal. As 
long as you can provide disposal space 
or disposal facilities, it will be expected 
that you do so. But when sites have 
disappeared, or when they can only be 
obtained by use of eminent domain, you 
have a right to ask for help. When you 
can burn your wastes on appropriate and 
available open spaces, you will be ex- 
pected to do so. But when governmental 
regulations prohibit burning (even your 
own sometime aromatic burnings) 
within any logical disposal radius, then 
you have a basis for asking assistance. 

By that time, you are not alone. All 
commercial enterprises with disposal 
problems are in the same boat. That, 
by the way, is the situation in Philadel- 
phia today. All open burning was banned 
some time ago but has continued as a 
result of a court test of the city’s right 
to so ban. That has now been decided 
in favor of the city. The city had pre- 
pared for its assistance in disposal by 
setting fees for acceptance of the com- 
mercial collector’s rubbish at the city 
incinerators. Some of these collectors 
had already begun to use city disposal 
facilities. 

That seems to me to indicate the 
direction in which your wastes will be 
handled—assistance by the municipality 
on a charge basis. There are, of course, 
many problems yet to be solved. What 
of the fees? Should they represent full 
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or partial costs? If full costs, you are 
going to have to pass on extra costs to 
your clients. Have you arguments for 
only partial costs? 

What about the peculiarities of your 
wastes? There would seem to be little 
hostility to tree branches in landfill 
disposal, but perhaps chipping might be 
required. I think I would desire that if 
I were responsible for landfill opera- 
tions. Stumps present more of a prob- 
lem. They could be quite a problem in 
landfills which require tractor compac- 
tion. Perhaps a deep trench section could 
be reserved for stumps but would such 
special treatment mean higher charges? 

Where incineration is the only dis- 
posal method, what then? Again, tree 
branches of reasonable size or in chips 
should present no problem to the in- 


-cinerator with a large storage bin. Here 


the tree wastes could be distributed over 
large masses of other material. The 
problem might present some difficulties 
if a large amount of tree branches or 
chips were deposited on an incinerator 
floor for hand charging. Large tree 
trunks and stumps will present even 
more difficulties. Is the answer a central 
saw and chipper installation to reduce 
them to incinerator handling size? 
Would not these costs be added to your 
charges? 
Conclusion 

I seem to be asking many questions 
and giving few answers. But my job 
was to indicate municipal thinking on 
your special problem. It is my feeling 
that the municipality 

—will continue to treat the tree wastes 
of the commercial arborist as com- 
mercial waste, 

—will expect the commercial arborist 
to continue disposal on his own 
until he can no longer do so, 

—will not consider the commercial 
arborist as a special problem ex- 
cept as to peculiarities of his special 
waste material, 

—will give assistance in disposal ar- 
rangements at charges based on cost 
when private disposal facilities are 
no longer available. 

You, of course, have your undoubted 

privilege to disagree with everything 
I’ve said. 


For Your Calendar 


Indiana Arborists Association, Purdue Uni- 
versity, West Lafayette, Indiana, January 
8-10, 1958. 

New York State Arborists Association, 
Statler Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., January 12-14, 1958. 

Kansas Shade Tree Conference, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas, Janu- 
ary 16-17, 1958. 

Ohio Short Course for Arborists, Nursery- 
men and Landscape Gardeners, Neil 
House, Columbus, Ohio, January 20-22, 
1958. 

Connecticut. Tree Protective Association, 
Stratfield Hotel, Bridgeport, Conn., Janu- 
ary 21, 1958. 
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Reflections of a Wandering Arborist In 


Europe And E 


By Ep ScANLON 


Vright boys sure came up 
thing when they got their 
ing machine off the ground 
wk. And just to think that 
three months before that 
rra firma in Toledo. Now 
results of those two events 
for an adventure that just 
ry ago, or even much less, 
een strictly a Jules Vern 


eks I crossed the Atlantic 
visited 31 cities in 10 coun- 
mention two unscheduled 
ind and Newfoundland. | 
iny miles in the past twen- 
ipproached this trip, that 
to make for the past ten 
ich became a reality last 
1 nonchalance which I now 
most regular air travelers 
ecause they want to appear 
that, nonchalant. Actually 
ger as a ITV _ announcer. 
efforts of my good friend 
Ouden of the Old Farm 
Boskoop, Holland, I had 
to speak on “Tailored 
the Cleveland Street Tree 
re the Holland Plant Im- 
iation in Boskoop and a 
up of Park Administrators, 
\rchitects and Dendrological 
bers at the University of 
I decided to make a Ball 
nd fulfill a long suppressed 

t a number of European 
their street tree practices. 
the point, I wanted to see 
st how these centuries old 
ees on streets and whether 
of twenty years in the 
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TREES Magazine had been 


re, as I thought they should 
\lso it seemed reasonable to 
nany of the splendid varie- 
ve admired for many years, 
nated in some part of 
other species and varieties 
introduced to cultivation 
past several centuries, must 
found some, if only limited. 
ts. But regardless of their 
nited use there surely must 
ts somewhere of more or 
xamples of these trees. In 
my fondest hopes were 


had ever been the _ least 
f doubt in my mind as to 
practicability of form and 


ngland—And Ireland 





One of the many streets of properly grown Pauls Scarlet Hawthorn observed in Europe. 
This street in Rotterdam, Holland, illustrates pointedly that this “small” tree (or dwarf 
as some wits describe them) can by proper pruning be tailored to fit street traffic conditions. 
As can be seen the leader is maintained and lateral branches reduced—as the leader attains 
height the lower laterals are removed vntil sufficient clearance has been obtained. 


flowering trees to fit the space, and there 
hasn’t been, especially in the past ten 
years, it would have been completely 
dissipated by what I saw in many cities 
both in Europe and England. 

The pilgrimage started on a sour note. 
I had been advised by KLM, the Royal 
Dutch Airlines to check in two hours 
before flight time. This was 1 p. m. 
on Sept. 15th. So at promptly 11 a. m. 
I checked in at Idlewild only to have the 
lad at the desk slug me with the news— 
“Sir, your flight has been delayed SIX 
hours due to engine trouble.” Eight 
hours to kill on a hot September day at 
Idlewild—Idlewild of all places. The 
only difference between it and some of 
the worst airports I have seen is that it 
is bigger. Finally we took off at 7 p. m. 
The airplane was a DC-7 and there 
were exactly 16 passengers on this huge 


ship. After some very welcome drinks, 
a very tasty dinner and more drinks 
everyone hit the sack and the next thing 
we knew we got a chow call for break- 
fast. At about 10:30 a. m. we landed 
at Shannon airport just outside of 
Limerick, Ireland. 


The Irish come by the green naturally 
that’s for sure. The place is just drip- 
ping with green. The west coast is swept 
by biting winds from the Atlantic and 
even at this early date most of the 
trees were nearly defoliated. Here | 
had my first pleasant surprise. Most of 
the trees were Sycamore Maples (Acer 
pseudoplatanus) ; there were many Euro- 
pean Ash (Fraxinus excelsior) and 
European Beech (Fagus sylvatica). I had 
decided to rent a car and drive down to 
‘Tralee and see where the Scanlons came 
from, then to Killarney, Cork, Blarney 
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Castle and then Dublin; so, went in to 
Limerick and was outfitted with a right 
hand drive Volkswagon—and that’s just 
what it is, a wagon. They drive on the 
wrong side of the road there for some 
unearthly reason, and it isn’t easy— 
specially when you see some one coming 
up a left hand curve on the left side. 

The drive down the west coast of 
Ireland was quite a letdown. It is bleak 
poor country. The trees are sparse and 
windswept and really pretty sorry to 
look at even with the famed River 
Shannon flowing majestically along from 
Limerick. On the windswept rocky 
shores of the Bay of Tralee I found the 
little town my grandfather had left a 
century ago. I doubt if it had changed 
very much except for the right-hand 
drive self-propelled gas buggies. In a 
“pub” I began to ask questions and also 
had my first glass of Guiness Stout— 
ugh—now I know what gas stations do 
with that oil they drain from your 
crankcase. The bartender told me there 
was a man named Tim Scanlon who 
owned the big department store who 
could probably give me the information 
I sought. Tim Scanlon was in. He 
turned out to be a splendid old gentle- 
man, as I suppose all Scanlons turn out 
to be when they grow old. We had a 
wonderful chat, and among other things 
I found out that Tim was the author 
of “The Dawn,” a novel of the Irish 
revolution, that was later made into a 
movie. On parting he gave me a small 
memento — a round piece of wood 
mounted with stones from the hills of 
Tralee and sitting atop these stones a 
small Leprechaun. I carried it through 
Russia, Germany and all the other coun- 
tries and now it has an honored place 
at the Rancho—thanks Tim. Oh yes, 
I didn’t find out anything too bad about 
the Scanlons. 

About fifty miles south of Tralee are 
the famous Killarney Lakes. Now the 
country begins to change. It is. still 
rugged but is beginning to show more 
vegetation. Hawthorn hedges line the 
roads and more trees. Many conifers— 
cedars and pines. The town of Killarney 
is a tourist center with many fine hotels 
and many two-wheeled horse drawn 
carts for tourists to ride through the 
ruggedly beautiful countryside around 
this glorious spot. I have never seen 
rhododendrons and Ilex so lush and 
beautiful. The rocky hillsides are smoth- 
ered with these magnificent plants that 
appear to have been freshly varnished. 
The heather, the lakes, the whole atmo- 
sphere of this truly gorgeous spot defies 
description. I’m going back there pretty 
soon. 

The road to Cork and Blarney Castle 
bears slightly south and east of Killarney 
and the further you go the more mod- 
erate the climate becomes and the vege- 
tation more profuse. “The rocky peat 





A splendid little informal globe form of the Mazzard Cherry (Prunus avium Schnee). 
This double white flowered tree would be a splendid addition to our badly needed, but 
highly respected, group of functional globes. It should be worked on a 7’ stem. The tree 
shown is in a small park in Rotterdam, Holland. 


fields of the west side give way to farm 
lands and always the ubiquitous green. 
Arrived in Cork about 7 p. m. and 
hastened to find a hotel. The Victoria 
looked OK but not grand. Unfortu- 
nately all this day it rained and was 
gloomy and dark—an almost impossible 
day for pictures and so very few were 


attempted. We'll hope for better luck 
next time. 
The weather had cleared a bit in 


the morning when me and my wazon 
shoved off for Blarney Castle. This 
1000-vear old shrine is about 10 or so 
miles west of Cork and in no time I 
was there. Approaching the Castle from 
the main entrance you cross a_ small 
river, the Martin, that runs through a 
lush meadow. The river was black be- 
cause of the peat land through which 
it flowed and much to my surprise, there 
were growing, very lovely, several fine 
English Hawthorns. Never thought 
they would take what appeared to be 
a high acid condition. Collected a pocket 
full of seed and with luck should have 
some “Blarney Thorns’ to pass out in 
a year or so. The climb to the 
entrance to the old Castle is a good 
one. It takes you under a group of 
1000 vear old Yews that are awesome 


in their majestic size and form, espe- 
cially when the largest you see around 
here are some 50 or 60 year old “‘patri- 
archs.”” Along with the Yews are some 
huge Sycamore Maples (A. pseudo- 
platanus). I collected some seed of 
this Blarney Castle tree and hope they 
make it. This maple and its beautiful 
varieties Worleei, Leopoldi and Spaethi 
are among my favorite trees and the 
many streets of them in Holland and 
Belgium bear out my often expressed 
opinion that street tree planters here have 
passed over a fine group of character 
trees. 


The climb to the top of the Castle is 
a chore. The steps are beginning to 
show signs of wear and tear, and mount- 
ing in a tight circular fashion as they 
do it isn’t very difficult to become dizzy. 
There wasn’t another person around 
when I reached the Stone, but they have 
iron rods located to prevent a person 
from taking a nosedive onto the turf 
over 100 feet below. So I shed my valua- 
bles and kissed the Stone. You know 
what that is supposed to do for you— 
the old blarney—so look out. 


The drive to Dublin was through 
much pleasanter and more prosperous 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Origin and History of the Cultivated Plane Trees 


By Hui Lin-Li 


‘he Morris Arboretum of 
The University of Pennsylvania 
(Part Continued from Vol. 17— 
No. 6—Pg. 12) 

Henry is probably right in suggesting 
this as originated from a seedling of P. 
< acerifolia, and not a variety of P. 
orientalis, as designated by most authors. 


According to him, it is rare in cultiva- 
tion, and only two trees are known, both 
in England 


(4) P. acerifolia cl. ‘pyramidalis’ 

Of upright habit, the lower branches 
widespread but not drooping when old. 
Leaves truncate, usually 3-lobed, the 
lobes broadly triangular, slightly den- 
tate. 

This clone was probably originated in 
France about 1850. It is now much 
planted in England as a street tree. 

(5) P acerifolia cl. ‘Kelseyana’ 

Leaves spotted in the center with 
yellow, the margins green. Known also 
as P. icerifolia var. aureo-variegata. 
(6) P acerifolia cl. ‘Suttneri’ 

Leaves large, white over most of the 
surface but with green spots in the 
center 
C7) = acerifolia cl. ‘cantabrigiensis’ 

Leaves rather small, to 13 cm. wide, 
the base truncate with a cuneate central 
part, 5-lobed, the lobes distinct, short, 
triangular, entire or with 1 or 2 teeth. 
Fruiting heads 3, small, about 2 cm. 
across, of few imperfect achenes. 


A single tree of unknown origin in the 


Cambridge Botanic Garden, described 
by Henry as P. cantabrigiensis. 
(8) P acerifolia cl. ‘parviloba’ 

Leaves variable, truncate to cuneate, 
with 3 triangular or oblong-triangular 
slightly dentate or entire lobes and 2 
additional small lobes or teeth near the 
base. Fruiting heads 3-6, small, about 2 
cm. across, made up of a few achenes, 
some imperfect. 

A single grafted tree at Kew of un- 
known origin; described by Henry as 
P. par tloba. 

The London Plane in America 

The London Plane, as well as the 
Oriental Plane, must have been intro- 
duced into America from Europe during 
colonial times, although records of its 
early introduction do not seem to exist. 
As mentioned above, the London Plane 


Oriental Plane were often not 
tished in the horticultural litera- 
ture of the 19th century and earlier, and 

mentioned as the Oriental 
Plane was in all cases the London Plane. 
The confusion between the two seems to 
up to the present, especially in 
the trade, while in Europe, the London 


and the 


distin 


what was 


persist 


Plane was formerly much confused with 
the American Plane. 


In Philadelphia, there is a generally 
circulated notion that William Harper, 
who presumably raising them from seed, 
first introduced the London Plane into 
this country about fifty years ago. A 
published record of this is found in R. 
H. True’s report of Jackson’s lecture on 
the diseases of the Plane-tree in 1936 
(True 1936), “It was reported by Mr. 
S. N. Baxter, City Arboriculturist of 
Philadelphia, in the discussion following 
the lecture, that this type of Plane tree 
[London Plane] was introduced into 
Philadelphia about thirty years ago by 
Mr. William Warner Harper, of An- 
dorra Nurseries.” Mr. Harper is ap- 
parently the first one who introduced 
this tree on a large scale, but earlier than 
this the London Plane must already have 
been in existence in this country, espe- 
cially around Philadelphia, as there are 
references to it, for instance, in Mee- 
han’s Monthly in the late nineteenth 
century. The tree was then usually 
known as the “Oriental Plane.” Inci- 
dentally, at Andorra Nurseries, the 
London Plane is today still called 
“Oriental Plane” and since they propa- 
gate it solely by cuttings, their present 
nursery stock may be the direct descend- 
ants of the early trees introduced by 
Harper from London some fifty years 
ago. 

In North America, the Oriental Plane 
is not hardy in the north, but the Lon- 
don Plane is hardy as far north as 
southern New Hampshire. As _ noted 
above, the true Oriental Plane occurs 
rarely if at all in cultivation anywhere 
in North America, and trees bearing 
this name are nearly all referable to the 
London Plane. Actually nearly all the 
Plane-trees extensively planted along the 
streets throughout the country are Lon- 
don Plane, as the native American 
Plane, because of its susceptibility to 
fungus disease, is not satisfactory for 
this purpose. 


The London Plane, as cultivated in 
this country, appears to be extremely 
variable. In and around Philadelphia, 
observations made on numerous trees in 
parks and along streets show that marked 
variations are readily discernible in the 
color of the bark, shape of leaves and 
number and size of fruiting heads. The 
inner bark varies in color from brownish 
to silvery grayish and the outer bark 
peals off in patches of different sizes and 
in different degrees, although more often 
it peels off in relatively larger patches. 
The leaves are exceedingly variable in 
size and shape, including the base, the 
number, size and shape of lobes, the 


serrations, and the hairiness. The fruit- 
ing heads are mostly in twos, but the 
number varies from one to three and 
occasionally more. 

The general shape of the leaves of the 
London Plane in America, however, 
seems to differ from those in Europe, 
especially in older trees. The lobes of the 
American trees are broad and short, and 
while they are slightly longer than those 
of the American Plane, P. occidentalis, 
they are much shorter and broader than 
those of P. orientalis. The sinuses are 
broad and shallow. (Fig. 5) In the old- 
er trees in Europe, for instance, the Lon- 
don Plane tree near the Rue Jussieu 
entrance of the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 
and a tree at Kew, the leaves are deeply 
and narrowly lobed, approaching very 
closely the condition in P. orientalis. 
The Paris tree bears the label ‘“‘Platanus 
< acerifolia, orientalis )¢ occidentalis, 
connu depuis 1670. Un des 3 pieds 
plantes par Buffon entre 1784 et 1788.” 
These trees bear leaves resembling very 
closely the few supposed specimens of P. 
orientalis of Philadelphia and New York 
and for this reason it is suggested that 
these American trees may also be seg- 
regates of hybrids between P. orientalis 
and P. occidentalis. Like the other Lon- 
don Planes they happen to be extremes 
more closely resembling one of the two 
parents and are not true or pure P. 
orientalis. 

It is, however, entirely clear that the 
London Planes now planted in America 
are significantly different from the Lon- 
don Plane-trees in Europe, especially 
those planted one or two hundred years 
ago. The trees in Europe show strong 
affiliation with P. orientalis, as mani- 
fested particularly in the shape of the 
leaves. The plants generally grown in 
America show more closely and strongly 
characters of P. occidentalis. While a 
more definite solution to this problem 
requires detailed analysis of specimens 
in quantities, our observation so far 
points out that most of the London 
Planes in America are probably not first 
generation hybrids of P. orientalis and 
P. occidentalis, but are raised from hy- 
brids of these species, back-crossed, per- 
haps successively for more than one 
generation, to the native American P. 
occidentalis. 

The importance of London Plane to 
modern cities can hardly be over-empha- 
sized. As mentioned before, out of 
158.000 trees planted along the side- 
walks of Philadelphia, nearly one-third 
are London Plane. In New York City 
2.282.000 trees are under the care of the 
Park Department, a large proportion 
being London Planes, especially in Man- 
hattin, where the London Plane, num- 
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bering 47,000, forms the bulk of the tree 
population. (New York Times, Aug. 
26, 1955) 

London Plane originated and spread 
under man’s tutelage less than three 
hundred years ago. Its dramatic use by 
man parallels the rapid development and 
expansion of modern cities, including 
New York and Philadelphia, within the 
same age. The mutual dependence of 
London Plane and modern city dwellers 
constitutes an important and interesting 
chapter in anthropological chronicles. 
Many modern urbanites are not aware 
of the fact that as their forefathers re- 
moved the natural vegetation of the land 
to create cities, it was largely the Lon- 
don Plane that took the place of forest 
trees. These trees of the city streets not 
only shade their abodes and beautify 
their surroundings but also remind them 
of the changing seasons of the year and 
purify the very air they breathe. 

Common Names of Plane-trees 

Confusion in the status of cultivated 
Plane-trees can be attributed in part to 
the numerous common names applied or 
misapplied to these plants, which in turn, 
reflect their variable nature and puzzling 
origins. 

The name “Plane” derives from the 
scientific name Platanus adopted from 
the classical name derived from the 
Greek platys, meaning ample, in allusion, 
according to most authors, to its spread- 
ing branches and shady foliage. Fernald 
(1950), however, says that platys, broad, 
apparently refers to the large leaves. It 
is known as Platanus in German and 
Platane in French. In America, the 
common name of the different Plane- 
trees is Sycamore but in Europe this 
name is always applied to Acer pseudo- 
platanus and never to the Plane. In Scot- 
land the name Plane-tree is also applied 
to Acer pseudo-platanus. Actually Sy- 
comorous of the ancients is the Ficus Sy- 
comorous of northeastern Africa. 


Oriental Plane is the name generally 
applied to P. orientalis in England and 
America, although in the literature it is 
occasionally also known as_ Eastern 
Plane. It is called Morgenlandischer 
Platanus in German and Platane de 
l’Orient in French and is known to the 
Persians as Chinar and to the Arabs as 


Doolb. (Loudon, 1844) 


The American Plane, P. occidentalis, 
is also known in the horticultural litera- 
ture of England as the Occidental Plane 
or the Western Plane. In America, be- 
sides being called Sycamore, it is com- 
monly known also as Buttonwood, and 
sometimes by such less common names as 
Cotton Tree, Water Beech or Button- 
ball Tree. 

The London Plane and its variations 
have acquired a long list of names in 
less than 300 years since their first ap- 
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pearance. In the literature, the follow- 
ing names, most of them no longer in 
use, are recorded: Park Plane, Spanish 
Plane, London Plane, Sycamore, Maple- 
leaved Plane, European Plane, Oriental 
Plane and Eastern Plane. The last two 
names were applied to the London 
Plane in earlier literature, when it was 
generally considered as a variety of P. 
orientalis, and this indiscriminate use, 
as mentioned before, is a main source of 
confusion of the two Plane-trees in sub- 
sequent years. In both the trade and in 
horticultural literature, down to the 
present. 
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A Dual-Nozzle System 
For Mist Blowers 


One of the most serious problems in 
spraying trees to control insects and 
diseases has been to obtain a sufficient 
deposit in the upper parts of all trees. 

A wide spray stream of fine droplets 
(35 to 45 microns in diameter) is ideal 
for treating the lower parts of the tree. 
However, by the time the air stream 
reach the tops of tall trees, its speed 
has so diminished that not enough of the 
small droplets hit and stick. Larger 
drops (60 to 80 microns in diameter) 
are needed to get the spray deposited on 
the upper tree bark and foliage. 

This problem has been at least partly 
remedied by using a dual-nozzle system 


(fig. 1). With this, the lower portion 


of the tree near the mist blower can be 
treated with a fine spray, which gets 
maximum coverage yet does a minimum 
of damage to the foliage and the upper 
portion of the tree crown can be treated 
with a coarser spray. 





A dual-nozzle spray system. The coarse solid- 
stream nozzle is in the center. Notice the 
ring of 4 fine-spray atomizing nozzles set at 
right angles to the air blast. Two separate 
shut-off valves are used. 


Use of a coarse-spray nozzle is limited 
by the range in air velocity and volume. 
This determines the orifice size, pres- 
sure, and type of nozzle to install. If 
velocity and volume are too low, the 
large drops will fall out of the air 
stream too quickly. On the other hand, 
if the velocity is above 25 m.p.-h., pro- 
vision must be made for preventing too 
fine atomization by the shearing action 
of the air stream. 

For the high-velocity rigs, it is neces- 
sary to use a coarsely atomizing nozzle. 
This can be either a cone type such as 
whirljet No. 5 or No. 10, or a solid- 
stream nozzle with three 1/16-inch 
orifices, such as the one shown in figure 
1. Spray streams from the orifices should 
leave the nozzle at an angle of about 
35 degrees from the line of the air 
blast. If the angle is too great the spray 
may break out of the air stream. 

The coarse nozzle should be located 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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A Look At Dutch Elm Disease Control 


By JoseEPpH DIETRICH 


Supt. Parks and Trees 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Trees, next to grasses, are the most 
widely distributed plants on earth and 
we who are fortunate enough to be 
responsible for their welfare should feel 
proud of our assignment. 

As Mr. John Q. Public walks along 
a city street or through a park in the 


spring and summer he may not always 


realize the actual cash value of the oaks, 
lindens, elms and maples towering above 
him. For some reason or other shade 
trees are one of those natural assets 
which too frequently we take for 
granted. Few of us give much thought 
to the fact that a conservative standard, 
accepted by courts of law, for deter- 
mining shade tree values is $25 for each 
inch of trunk diameter at breast height. 
The City of New Haven, Connecticut 
(“The Elm City”) estimated several 
years ago that the approximate 23,000 
street and park trees under city jurisdic- 
tion were worth a conservative half mil- 
lion dollars. Courts have fixed the value 
of a shade tree in litigation as 


high as $1,000 and cities such as Detroit 
and Newark value their street and park 


trees at over a million dollars. 


Perhaps if each street and park tree 
carried a price tag with the information 
that “this tree is worth $100” the tax- 
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payer might think twice before allowing 
the destruction of a stately tree merely 


because it stood a few inches over the 
straight line of a proposed street widen- 
ing plan. Yet in many communities of 
forty or fifty thousand population with 


perhaps ten to twenty thousand street 


and park trees, less than $5,000 annually 
is spent for systematic shade tree care 
and new tree planting. 

Despite the fact that city-owned shade 
trees are not sufficiently regarded as 


real municipal assets there is no doubt 
but that during the past quarter of a 
century there has been a changed atti- 


tude towards shade trees; that com- 
munities are increasing their annual ap- 
propriations for intelligent and scientific 
shade tree preservation programs. This 
increased interest is due in no small part 
to the spectacular and dramatic new 
advances in the scientific field of shade 
tree care. Just as penicillin and strepto- 
mycin and the new “wonder drugs” 
have brought about a new awareness of 
human diseases and their control, so the 
new advances in all phases of shade tree 


care have caused a new appreciation of 


the value of shade trees and a demand 
for the newer technical methods for in- 
creasing their health and beauty. 

The destruction of the American 


Elm Tree by the Dutch Elm Disease 
throughout this nation is a concern and 
problem to each and every one of us in 
and out of the tree profession. Defeatism 
and discouragement during the early 
stages of control work by those charged 
with the maintenance and protection of 
our nation’s Elm _ population has for- 
tunately changed to encouragement as to 
their future. Experiences and successful 
control results from established pro- 
grams are continuing to be brought to 
the attention of the public. 


The interest and particpiation of 
Mr. John Q. Public in dealing with his 
local responsibilities as a property owner 
and citizen in tree preservation is a 
contributing factor in increased city bud- 
gets for such operations. 


In this advancement there should be 
no room for the tree warden, city for- 
ester or public official that claims the 
Elm is doomed or who states that we 
should get rid of all of them, and claim- 
ing that it is useless to do any control 
work because the next town or property 
owner does nothing about his trees. 
Present results certainly disapprove this 
in a well executed and planned Dutch 
Elm Program. 


A current article in the Reader’s 
Digest revealed extensive research into 
the nationwide status of the Dutch Elm 
Disease by the author Mr. Peter Farb. 
It is most encouraging to find from this 
article that individuals such as Dan 
Warren in Brookline, Mass., who claims 
that “when you save elms you save dol- 
lars” and many others from Ohio, 
Greenfield, Amherst and other towns 
and cities in Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Buffalo and various other cities and 
towns he mentions are ambitious and 
successful in their efforts. He further 
indicates extensive work contributions of 
such scientists as Dr. Albert Diamond 
of the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
mental Station, Dr. Howard C. Miller 
of the State University College of For- 
estry, Syracuse, New York, Roger V. 
Swingle, pathologist of the U.S.D.A. at 
Columbus, Ohio to this effort, and to 
quote Mr. Farb and his article “One 
encouraging fact, however, emerges from 
my recent survey of Dutch Elm Dis- 
eases: cities and towns in the infected 
area have consistently proved that con- 
trol programs can save the elms. More- 
over, protection is far less costly than 
doing nothing—and then spending tax 
dollars to uproot dead trunks.” 

Since we folks in Greenwich, Con- 
necticut have lived with the Dutch Elm 
disease since 1933, when the first con- 
firmed case in Connecticut was found 


in our town, and we still have over 6,000 


of our original elms existing on our city 
streets and public lands. I feel proud 
that I can have a part in relating our 
story to you. 

Before proceeding may I say that ob- 
serving the problem of the Dutch Elm 
disease from the standpoint of the local 
Tree Warden, City Forester or the 
Commercial Tree Operator is a fantas- 
tic one. The taxpaying public or the 
client is an interested, informed and yet 
critical boss. Trees are an asset and of 
great concern to them whether they be 
located on the city street or on their 
own property. Results are that they 
are mostly concerned with and I think 
most of us responsible for this phase of 
public concern find the public unwilling 
to tolerate destruction to trees either 
from man made causes, or insects and 
disease outbreaks. 

It is because of this public pressure 
that the tree profession as a whole must 
have an answer or solution. Appropria- 
tions, budgets, and paid bills depend on 
such solutions. The scientists and gov- 
ernment experimental agencies may find 
“our kind” a difficult group to deal 
with. They puzzle at our demands for 
information and solutions to our various 
tree problems, and our concern in de- 
lays which evolve around the use of 
new chemicals or methods of control. 
Thank goodness for their patience and 
concern for the welfare of the public! 


It was such public pressure which 
brought about my experimental work 
on the Dutch Elm disease some twelve 
years ago. This followed a period of 
some seven years of sanitation work by 
the U.S.D.A., town and state agencies in 
Connecticut during which time sources 
of outbreaks of Dutch Elm disease were 
removed on both private and city prop- 
erties. In spite of this intense program, 
the disease continued to run rampant 
and citizens were greatly concerned about 
the drastic depletion of one of’ their 
proudest heritages—the American Elm 
on the city streets and greens. 


Fortunately for me, I had been work- 
ing with insecticides and especially the 
newly discovered DDT products during 
the war years. Its residual long lasting 
effects seemed the logical solution in 
meeting the habits of the Scolytus Beetle 
—the known carrier of the Dutch elm 
disease. A further new gadget had hit 
the equipment market at this period, the 
mist blower, which served as an economi- 
cal method of applying DDT formula- 
tions to trees without street puddling or 
excessive waste. 

The fact that a lasting killing agent 
could be applied to bark areas and be 
effective over long periods of time led to 
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my belief that a prefoliar application of 
DDT could be placed in feeding areas 
on the tree in sufficient strength and 
without interference from or burning 
of leaves. It was further assumed that 
unlike killing insects by stomach poisons 
which required actual insect feeding to 
be effective, DDT killed before feeding 
took place. 

It was extremely difficult, at this 
time, to receive the approval of any 
scientist or governmental agency to sub- 
stantiate the use of DDT on public 
streets for this purpose since its effects 
and value were still being considered 
experimental. 

1 proceeded to set up an experiment 
to determine the amounts of DDT 
material required per tree as well as the 
strength necessary to do the job. Test 
areas of town elms were set up and 
various quantities of DDT applied to 
these trees. Samples of sprayed elms 
were obtained and brought to the labora- 
tory where Elm Bark Beetles were re- 
leased in jars containing the sprayed 
samples. Checks were also set up. 

Results were spectacular and after 
checking and receiving confirmation of 
the findings from the Connecticut Ex- 
perimental Station, | put into practice 
the first municipal Dutch Elm control 
spray program using a mist blower and 
a 12% DDT, in the state. 
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This program in addition to spraying, 
included removal of dead or weakened 
Elm trees along city streets, pruning out 
dead or weakened branches and a sum- 
mer foliage spray of a 6% DDT emul- 
sion to control leaf feeding insects. 

Twelve years of this program with 
only minor changes have helped us save 
our 6,000 Elm population in Grennwich 
and reduce our new outbreaks from 186 
new cases in 1946 to 30 cases in 1956. 

Our present program also includes 
fertilizing of the more valuable trees 
and on historic and extremely valuable 
trees, a preventative application of Oxy- 
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quinoline Benzoate. I have also shifted 
our spraying operations to night spray- 
ing which has increased the efficiency of 
the operations and added to control re- 
sults. Traffic problems and sprayed ve- 


‘hicles are reduced to a minimum and 


weather conditions generally are at their 
best during evening operations. 

As the result of research information 
indicating lasting effects of DDT sprays 
up to 12-18 months, we are now apply- 
ing our first prefoliar spray as early as 
the last of February and early March. 
This permits the selection of days or 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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nights for good spraying weather and 
extends the spray period to a maximum 
before leaves emerge. 


Control materials for mite and scale 


have been added to our formulation to 
control outbreaks caused by constant 
use of DDT 

In my travels to various sections of 
the country where Dutch Elm disease 
has. been problem, I have met with 
many interesting approaches and inter- 
pretations of control measures and solu- 
tions. At times it has been difficult to 
realize the individual instinct and per- 
sonal satisfaction of others in solving 


their area problems. It indicated to me 
the benefit of such thinking in the solu- 
tion of mutual problems. These differ- 


ences in approach and thinking have 
given all of us some very valuable 
statistics and research information. 
Differences have arisen in many areas 
as to the quantity of material to apply 


to a given size tree, also a difference in 
thinking exists relative to control meth- 
ods based on sanitation or a spray pro- 
gram. 

It has been my experience that the 
question of quantity of material applied 
per tree resolves itself into a matter of 


efficiency of the operating personnel on 
the spray rig. I have been fortunate in 
this respect in having men who have 
operated our spray program from its 
start. Their interest and ability permit 
me to use a minimum of spray material 
to do the job and arrive at a practical 
solution to the amount of spray re- 
quired per tree. I set up a typical street 
of some 50 Elm trees measuring in dia- 


meter from 12” up to 38” and varying 


in crown density and branching from 
light to heavy. The spray. crew were 
instructed apply material until they 
felt complete coverage was obtained. 
This operation was timed by a stop 
watch and recorded for each tree. At 


the completion of this operation, results 
were compiled and were very interesting. 
To break it down as an average figure 
the results showed that 50 trees average 
24” in diameter took 1% hours to spray, 


47 gallons of a 12% DDT emulsion 
was consumed at a labor and material 
cost of $54.45 for the 50 trees. In 
other words, an average 24” diameter 
Elm used 7-1/3 pints of spray at an 
average spraying time of 1 min., 48 
sec., at an average cost of $1.09. 

I have found many individuals con- 
fused in determining a spray program 


which they have based on recommenda- 


tions of 3-4 gallons of DDT spray per 


24” diameter tree. They assume their 
total elm population as being 24” trees 
and arriv a prohibitive cost figure. 
To further clarify this our work records 
and reports for our total 6,000 Elm 
population breaks down as follows: 
fverage Unit Costs 
Dormant 12% DDT Spray—Labor 


Trees... 


and Material— 82c average 24” tree 
and from 34 to | gallon spray per 24” 
tree. 

It certainly will not be my recommen- 
dation that this is the amount required 
since it may well be that some spray 
crews would never get this minimum 
amount on the tree. It is well to allow 
for a higher application to be on the 
safe side. 

Regarding sanitation as a corrective 
program for Dutch Elm disease, it is my 
belief that without the accompanying 
dormant spray program it is entirely 
inadequate and will not give the desired 
results. I say so for the following rea- 
sons. 
boundary lines and towns and cities in 
many instances must confine their ac- 
tivities to city or town land, which per- 
mits breeding areas to exist on private 
lands in most instances. To be effec- 
tive a sanitation program must be able 
to locate and destroy infested wood dur- 
ing the limited period of the adult beetle 
emergence, which is a job in itself. This 
is especially true in private woodlands 
and waste areas. 

If we even limit sanitation to town 
or city street trees, it still presents an 
ineffective control operation. Many 
towns and cities are subjected to nature’s 
weather disturbances such as ice storms, 
hurricanes, etc. A budget may allow 
for a complete job of sanitation for one 
year, but what happens when a storm 
hits and trees become a scene of broken 
branches, etc. (all of which represent 
excellent areas for beetle breeding). 
Very few finance boards would approve 
of continuous expenditures of this scope. 





A combined spray-sanitation program 
allows for such contingencies since if a 
protective coating of DDT is applied a 
measure of safety exists. Pruning of 
dead wood and weak wood can proceed 
from year to year as time and funds 
permit. 

Much ado has been made about ad- 
jacent trees on private property or 
adjoining cities and towns serving as 
sources of infection to town or city 
trees. It is still my belief that this has 
been over emphasized and offers an ex- 
cuse for a do-nothing program. Well 
maintained and spray protected elms 
have little to worry about from such 
sources of disease and as you may well 
see, from slides I will show, haven’t 
given us too much to worry about in 
our program. 

In conclusion may | state that many 
of the failures of Dutch Elm disease pro- 
grams have resulted from half hearted 
efforts, poor timing of spray programs, 
inefficient and uninterested spray rig 
operators and impatience with results 
cbtained. If I were to give one bit of 
advice with respect to a shade tree pro- 
gram for a community I would vigorous- 
ly recommend qualified technical super- 


Beetles are not concerned with 


vision of this important phase of city or 
town government operation. 

Shade tree care is not a job that can 
be dumped onto the city engineer or 
the street department as it is done in 
far too many communities. The in- 
dividual citizen and groups of citizens 
should demand the best in care for city 
street and park trees. If a city does not 
have an inventory of its trees, if it does 
not have a planned shade tree care pro- 
gram, if it does not own modern power 
equipment, if street trees are carelessly 
cut down without subsequent replace- 
ment, then there is a big job for Mr. 
Citizen—he can and he should demand 
that his city trees be treated as a munici- 
pal asset and not as giant weeds that just 
happened to grow and need not be 
cared for or replaced. 

If, as Joyce Kilmer wrote, “Only 
God can make a tree,” certainly the 
least that the citizen can do is to help 
preserve God’s handiwork. 

a 
Dutch Elm Brochure 

The Midwestern Chapter of the 
National Shade Tree Conference has in 
press a brochure entitled, “Guide For 
Community-Wide Control Of Dutch 
Elm Disease.” This brochure was pre- 
pared as a report of the Dutch Elm 
Disease Specifications Committee for the 
annual meeting of the Midwestern Chap- 
ter at Milwaukee, Wisconsin in Feb- 
ruary, 1957. The purpose of the publi- 
cation is to provide the most complete 
and accurate information available on 
the control of Dutch elm disease for use 
by municipalities. However, although 
primarily designed for community-wide 
control, the guide contains information 
of value for control of the disease at any 
level. It includes details: For surveying 
an elm population; scouting both for 
diseased trees and for beetle breeding 
hazards; destruction of beetle breeding 
hazards, spraying to prevent infection 
of healthy trees; and for maintaining 
uninfected elms in a healthy condition 
to prevent invasion by elm bark beetles. 
The guide also includes a series of speci- 
cations and model forms for contract 
bidding on large control projects. 

It is hoped this publication will aid in 
dissemination of greatly needed accurate 
information on the disease. 

Single copy—$1.00 each. 

10 or more copies—75c each. 

Noel B. Wysong, Secretary, 
Midwestern Chapter, N.S.T.C. 
536 N. Harlem Ave., 


River Forest, Illinois. 


Dutch Sine Disease 


Dutch Elm Disease Is now or has 
been found in all New England states, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan and Tennessee, also Ont. and Que. 





Latin Variety Names 
Go English 


The International Code of Nomencla- 
ture for Cultivated Plants contains rules 
that require all new varieties of horti- 
cultural plants to be given English rather 
than Latin names. For example, a new 
yew might be named Taxus Cuspidata 
Crow’s Nest, but not T. cuspidata nidi- 
formis. This code, in addition, estab- 
lishes a rule for the treatment of names 
formerly in Latin form. 

Latin names have gradually lost their 
appeal to practical plantsmen over the 
last fifty years. The “Sargenti” and the 
“*Hicksi”’ are no longer popular; instead 
we have distinctive English names chosen 
to catch the fancy of the public. It is 
appropriate that these names are called 
“fancy” by the scientists. 

The old names, however, are still 
with us. And it is agreed that it would 
be a mistake to turn the well-known old 
variety names into English. Therefore, 
the code directs that these horticultural 
names, beginning January 1, 1959, shall 
be distinguished from true botanical 
names by typographical means and also 
by capitalizing. That is, the old name is 
to be treated without change of spelling 
exactly as if it had been English. For 
example, Cornus florida rubra is to be 
printed Cornus florida “Rubra’ and if 
the catalog uses two type styles, the name 
“Rubra” is to be in the common type, 
the botanical name “Cornus florida’ in 
the other. 

This new rule applies to horticultural 
varieties or cultivars (“‘cultivar” is the 
new term for such varieties) and is not 
applied to botanical varieties, which re- 
main in the botanical type without capi- 
talization. In most cases the nursery- 
man may distinguish by the fact that 
horticultural varieties are propagated by 
vegetative means while the botanical 
varieties can easily be found in the wild 
or among seedlings. For example, Taxus 
cuspidata capitata will not be changed 
but Taxus media ‘Hicksi’ will be in new 
form. (The single quotation marks are 
a part of the rule for cultivars, but may 
not be considered necessary in catalogs.) 

This new rule runs counter to the 
Anglicising effort of standardized Plant 
Names. The AAN Committee on No- 
menclature feels it best to adhere to the 
new code, which represents the combined 
opinion of numerous organizations, in 
which nurserymen of many countries are 
represented. It is desirable that catalogs 
be printed according to these rules, as 
soon as possible but at least after Janu- 
ary 1, 1959. 

Shade Tree Notes, 
N. Y. Arbs. Ass’n. 
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In operation since 1950 


“DOUBLED... TREBLED OUTPUT” 
vie c FITCHBURG CHIPPER 





[ “Our Fitchburg Chippers have not only doubled or trebled the output of 
our Davey crew but are doing so without any noticeable wear from 
blowing sand.” 


Davey Tree Surgery Co., Ltd., San Francisco, California 


The Davey Tree Surgery Co. works under sandy, wind-swept desert con- 
ditions—far off main roads—to trim back windbreaks. They write, ‘“‘we 
have never had a Fitchburg Chipper wear out or give excessive trouble” 
under these severe operating conditions. 


Write us for a free cut-a-way drawing of the Fitchburg Chipper. Examine 
the Fitchburg safety features that give you fast, safe wood chipping. Look 
at the power take-off clutch for safe stop and start. No waiting for a fly- 
wheel to speed up or slow down here. No bearing trouble, either. Now look 
at the patented, spring-activated feed plate that adjusts itself automatically 
up to the Chipper’s rated capacity, and makes Fitchburg Chippers easy- 
to-feed—one-man machines. Feel the tough, chrome steel chipping head 
knives—tough, needing only periodic sharpening. 


This is your answer, for low cost wood chipping and brush disposal. Your 
guarantee for a fast chipping job... when and where you need it! 


ee “2,000 operating hours with neither employee accident due to chipper 
operation nor major failure.“ 


Northern Tree Company, Petroskey, Michigan 


More proof that Fitchburg Chippers can reduce tree company brush 
disposal costs with complete safety. Northern Tree never has the delay of 
waiting until weather conditions are “right”? for burning brush along 
heavily wooded rights-of-way. Instead they chip brush anytime, anywhere, 
with half the labor . . . in half the time. Why take chances with forest fires 
when chipping is so easy? Protect your firm, your tree service crews, with 
Fitchburg Wood Chippers. 


FREE Valuable Data 


Write the Fitchburg Engineering Corporation, Dept. T-127. You will 
receive specifications, a copy of the One Year Guarantee, copies of testi- 
monial letters from other tree surgeons. Please tell us the conditions you 
have to meet, and we will quote you the prices of the Fitchburg Chipper 
that will do the best job efficiently and economically. 


FITCHBURC FNCINEERINC [ORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Wandering Arborist 
Continued from Page 11) 


This part of Ireland is 
realized much to my 


ooking ntry. 


very | : | 


amazem« when I noticed hedges of 
Fuchsi the roadsides. There are 
few the small towns and vil- 
lage pt in the parks or public 
place here again the dominant 
specie Sycamore Maple, European 
Beecl \sh, and numerous Deodar 
Cedars, Hawthorns and Sorbus. More 
frequen yw there began to show up 
many spot plantings along the roadsides 
and in of the larger villages, of 
Kwanzan Cherries, Blireiana Plum, La- 
valle, Pa and Double White Haw- 
thor: Kwanzans were all stand- 
ards, on 6’ stems, and were the first of 
many plantings of this spectacular 
tree that I was to see in England, Hol- 
land and Belgium. 

A short stop at Cashel, the ancient 
castle of [rish Kings was interest- 
ing. This old Rock of Cashel is situated 
on a hi; | that commands a glorious 
view lush countryside for many 
miles 

Dut in interesting city and is 
one of places in which I hope to 
spend time on my next trip. 
Phoenix P is full of wonderful trees 
but th vere pretty well blown and 
their fi veauty was not to be seen. 
The National Botanic Garden at Glas- 
nevin also needs more time than I had 
allotted [ did see several species of 
Eucalyy everal Chamaerops wind- 
mill palms and a very nice specimen of 
Zelkova hafelti. The leaves of this 
species deeply incised and form a 
handsom« nopy. 

Had n a reservation on Aer Lin- 
gus, the | \ir Line to London where 
I would nge to KLM for Amster- 
dam, so I turned in my wagon and with 
a little time on my hands walked down 
O’Con: Street, the main street of 
Dublin h has a center plantin’ of 
London Planes, and noticed a pipe shop. 
The Peter is an Irish made pipe and 
a fine so I added a nice bulldog 
shape collection. 

The over the Irish Sea to 
Lond short one. Had several 
hours w the London airport and 
while around spotted a_ nice 
Charat pe which was quickly added 
to the tion. 

Lande Schipohl Airport in Am- 
sterd: usk and very shortly was 
met ri den OQuden. We had 
dint harming old inn in down- 
tow lam and then drove the 
twe! miles to Boskoop over an 
exce lane divided and planted 
highwa most striking feature of 
this the high hedge-in the 








This pi-tu e wa: taken on a street in Brussels, Belgium. The trees are Kwanzan Cherry and 
Paul: Scarlet iawthorn. Note how the leader of the Hawthorn has been retained and the 
latzral branches reduced to give height to the tree (See “Cover Picture” pg. 29 for further 


details). 


center strip which completely screened 
out oncoming headlights. The hedge 
was composed of European Beech and 
Amur Privet and was about eight feet 
tall. It is a trememdous safety factor 
and should be grown into every Ameri- 
can super highway—few of which are 
soundly planted. 


Boskoop is the center of the Dutch 
nursery industry and you have to see it 
to believe it. It is about 50% canals 
and 50% nurseries. The nurseries lie 
in strips of about 50 to 100 feet wide 
with a canal as a divider. All opera- 
tions are performed from flat bottomed 
barges about 16 feet long and five feet 
wide—that is transport of anything re- 
quiring trucking. The canals are about 
15 to 20 feet wide and three to four 
feet deep. The soil is peat and as you 
walk over it there is a spring like in a 
Tamarack swamp. But the beautiful 
material they grow is certainly a high 
tribute to the industry and ability of 
these capable people. 


The next day we drove to Rotter- 
dam, again over a superb four-lane 
divided highway, and met Henry W. 
Vink the charming and capable Director 
of Parks of that city. Mr. Vink has 


done considerable work on tree selec- 
tions and we were quickly throwing it 
back and forth. Two of his selections 
that have proven to be street trees of 
high functional value are pyramidal 
forms of Acer Pseudoplatanus and 
Fraxinus excelsior. The pyramidal Syca- 
more Maple is a handsome thing and 
after seeing some ten-year specimens I 
treasured more than ever the half dozen 
trial trees, of both varieties, that I had 
received from Mr. Vink a few years 
ago. The pyramidal Ash is a_ nicely 
branched, strong tree that will make a 
very useful subject for street use. Of 
particular interest were the many streets 
of various Hawthorns—Pauls, Lavalle 
(by far the best) Grignonensis, Tomen- 
tosa. A tree that really struck me was 
a specimen of Prunus avium Schnee. 
This is a globe form of Mazzard and 
is a fine tree that we can use to good 
advantage on our smaller streets and 
under low wires. I was surprised to 
learn that this fine plant is not being 
grown in spite of the fact that the small 
globe, as exemplified by the many streets 
of Globe Locust seen in most Dutch and 
Belgian towns, is valued highly for its 
ornamental and low maintenance value. 
(Continued on Page 22) 





New Horticultural Color Chart 
Now Available 


The American Horticultural Council, 
after years of constant search for a popu- 
larly priced color chart, is now making 
available to the horticultural public the 
Nickerson Color Fan. This new con- 
tribution, developed by Miss Dorothy 
Nickerson, Color Technologist in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, with 
the cooperation of the Munsell Color 
Foundation, should be considered a color 
standard in all phases of horticulture, in 
particular. 

The Color Fan folds into a booklet 
714” long by 134” wide which easily 
fits in any pocket or handbag. It con- 
tains 262 colors of 40 hues. Included 
with each color chart is a twelve-page 
booklet explaining the use of this fan in 
detail. Printed in small letters on each 
color, is the popular color name and its 
numerical designation in the Munsell 
color system, which is fast becoming ac- 
cepted as standard by man industries and 
societies dealing with color systems in 
America. The chart uses color names 
that have been selected as standard by 
the Inter-Society Color Council and the 
National Bureau of Standards. 

As one uses this chart and becomes 
familiar with it, the numerical color 
system is the means for estimating the 
value of colors which may not appear in 
the chart but do appear in the flowers 
or fruits being studied. With practice 
the notation may be used to express as 
fine a color difference as the eye can see. 
There should be no difficulty for ob- 
servers with normal color vision to agree 
regularly on the nearest hue and value, 
and within reasonable limits on the 
closes chrome. It is this factor of one’s 
being able to estimate colors accurately 
according to this numerical system which 
makes this chart so valuable. 

The Nickerson color fan can be opened 
up into the form of a complete color 
wheel. If wanted, a form is obtainable 
on which all of the leaves can be pasted 
to form the complete color wheel. This 
type of chart is frequently necessary in 
studying complementary colors for flower 
arrangements. However, the ease with 
which the fan can be folded and carried 
in the pocket makes it of inestimable 
use as a reference in the field as well as 
indoors. 

Due to a grant last year to the Ameri- 
can Horticultural Council by the Long- 
wood Foundation, Nickerson Color Fans 
are now available for exclusive distribu- 
tion to horticulturists and horticultural 
organizations at $5.00 by application to 
Donald Wyman, Secretary, A.H.C., 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain 30 
Mass. Annual Council members are 
entitled to one copy at a discount of 
10%. Lot quantity purchases at discount 
are also possible. 
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DON’T FORGET LAST YEAR'S 
FRIGHTFUL LOSSES FROM 
WINTER DAMAGE! 


Last year, millions of dollars’ worth of fine planted stock suf- 
fered the abuses of winter burn and sunscald through neglect and 
ignorance. 


Millions of dollars’ worth of transplanted and established 
stock may also succumb this year, through ignorance and neglect! 
Plantsmen who protected their trees last winter saved thousands 
of dollars of plant material. 


Ever since horticulture became a science, gardeners have 
looked for a simple way of protecting precious shrubs and trees 
against the ravages of winter . . . and there was no simple way 
UNTIL WILT-PRUF CAME ALONG! 


NOW PLASTICS 


Now out of the world of miracle plastics comes a protective 
coating which, for pennies per application, will resist the nuisances 
of winter weather without resorting to expensive and bulky wrap- 
pings. Wilt-Pruf is a harmless plastic liquid, which, when sprayed 
on plant material, forms a barrier against the cold elements and 
at the same time retards the shocking water losses and resultant 
wilt of sun scorch. Similar applications of Wilt-Pruf before autumn 
transplanting assure added plant protection against damage on your 
Fall landscape jobs. 


A NEW SOURCE OF OFF-SEASON SPRAY BUSINESS 


Almost every home owner and industrial plant that used Wilt- 
Pruf for winter protection in previous years has requested repeat 
applications. Custom applications of Wilt-Pruf is good business 


to keep your crews busy until Christmas or later. 


NURSERY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS, INC. 


CROTON FALLS, N. Y. 
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Wandering Arborist 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Another Gean, as the English call the 
Mazzard Prunus avium plena, a 


double white flowered, very handsome 


tree that will grow to 50 or 60 feet— 
although ram in “Ornamental Cher- 
ries” tells of one in Ireland 92 feet tall. 
The hun limate there would account 


for this 1omenal size, but it is doubt- 


ful if it would attain more than half 


that size under our dry summer condi- 
tions. ‘his handsome tree would make 
anyone kly forget an elm lost to 
Dutch elm disease—it also colors up 
beautifull) the fall. Wouldn’t streets 
of pler d Sargenti be sensational. 

One tl the practical Dutch have 
done in the wake of the Ceratostomella 
epidem they don’t like the tag of 


Trroh 


“Dutch” on “elm disease”, and rightly 
it did not originate in Holland) has been 
to replant with small practical trees like 
the Hawthorns, Carpinus betulus fas- 
tigiata and quercifolia, Globe Locust, 
Robinia Bessoniana, Kwanzan Cherry, 
Betula utilis, ermani, costata and albo- 
sinensis and a number of species and 
varieties of Sorbus—as well as_ the 
pyramidal Sycamore maple and the other 
splendid varieties Worleei, Leopoldi and 
Spaethi. In the bombed areas of Rotter- 
dam Mr. Vink. had to plant poplars to 
obtain a fast effect to cover the devasta- 
tion, but he stated these trees would 
gradually be replaced with the better 
small flowering ones. 


In The Hague I met Mr. S. G. 
Dornbos, the scholarly retired Director 
of Parks. As luck would have it, it 
rained all day long making it impossible 














All Models Of 


FANNO SAWS 


Disston, Atkins and Seymour Smith pruning saws 


NANNY ane / 








and shears. Safety equipment for tree work. 
COMPLETE LINE OF TREE SURGERY SUPPLIES, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Fruit Growers of Chester County, Inc. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 








(xylene solvent) is 
i to meet certain City or State 
Dutch elm disease spray- use in the control of red _ spider, scale 
according to U. S. D. A. formula- 

without white oil. ovicide, also used as a dormant spray for 


over-wintering insects on 


evergreens and or- 


FOR SAFETY 


spray with Pratt's 


Pratt’s Sprays are formulated for use in mist blowers or 
hydraulic sprayers to give the greatest degree of safety and 
effectiveness for shade trees and evergreens. 


PRATT’S 25% DDT (petroleum solvent) has created an 
enviable reputation for safety to the trees, even under 
conditions of heavy application. Correctly balanced for long 
residual toxicity. This material will stand freezing weather. 


PRATT’S SUMMER SPRA-OIL—A _ mis- 
cible 97% white oil type summer oil. For 


crawlers, white fly and as an _ effective 


evergreens where a lighter oil is desired. 
and best known 


Contains 96% highly D-X INSECT SPRAY—One of the most 


effective non-poisonous sprays for sucking 
and chewing insects of shade trees as well 
fasruit trees. Contains rotenone, pyrethrum 


dewaxed oil. Use 
of scale, aphis, 


and piperonyl cyclonene for great effective- 
ness and safety. 


Pratt is basic in Chlordane, Malathion, Lindane, etc. 


B. G. PRATT COMPAN 


204 21st AVENUE 
PATERSON, N. J. 





to obtain pictures of the many fine selec- 
tions made by this fine gentleman. But 
I did see some fine examples of street 
plantings where his selections of disease 
resistant elms had been used. He also 
has a fine pyramidal European Ash but 
because of the severe searing winds that 
sweep across the high dike from the 
North Sea many poplars have to be 
used. This is also the reason for the 
heavy emphasis placed by Mr. Dornbos 
on the selection of disease resistant forms 
of Ulmus Hollandica—one form in 
particular looks very promising and I be- 
lieve he has it numbered as No. 274. 
This tree has a nice upsweeping branch- 
ing habit. Another tree of great promise 
that he showed us in Southern Park was 
Tilia Mongolica. This Linden has very 
unusual leaves. The top part of the 
leaf, which is shaped like cordata, has 
lobes about ™% inch deep and imparts 
a very lacy pleasant effect. The form is 
quite similar to cordata and will grow to 
about the same heighth. In this park 
we also saw a birch of stunning beauty. 
It was Betula costata—the bark was 
white with a_ decided pinkish hue. 
Branches came off at right angles to 
the trunk and then swept up very grace- 
fully to form a fine compact round 
head. Trees of 14 inch caliper were 
not more than 25 feet tall. 





(To be continued) 


| New air power 


j'mprovements mechanize 
trimming economically 





Great new advances in air 
powered Limb-Loppers and 
reciprocating saws are 
saving thousands of dollars 
H in line clearance and tree 
trimming. 30-50% cost savings 
— easy field replacement of 
all parts—longer service 
life. Put trimming jobs on 
a truly modern, fast, 
mechanized basis! 


a Write for new Catalog 1-57 






MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 


7007 Avalon Boulevard 


Los Angeles 3, California 


Pioneer and World Leader in Air Powered 
Trimming and Pruning Equipment 
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The Hornbeams 


A natural hardwood forest or wood- 
land and almost always contains a mix- 
ture of several species of trees, old and 
young, with an underspray of shrubs, 
vines and smaller kinds of trees. The 
latter may have no economic importance 
and be regarded by foresters as ‘weed 
trees” but they add to the interest and 
beauty of the woodland. They are usual- 
ly of some benefit to various forms of 
wildlife. In this category, and fairly 
common in the Chicago region, are two 
members of the Birch family. 


One is the Hop Hornbeam or I[ron- 
wood. It does well in dense shade 
among oaks on dry clay or gravelly 
soils but grows very slowly and rarely 
attains a diameter of 15 inches or a 
height of more than 30 feet. A hop horn- 
beam can be identified by its bark, 
divided into thin narrow strip which 
tend to curl at the loose ends. The very 
slender zigzag twigs are also distinctive. 
The long-pointed leaves are sometimes 
mistaken for those of an elm but the 
double-toothed edges are much finer. 


Like most birches, the male flowers 
form as short catkins in autumn and 
hang on the tree during winter. In 
spring they grow to be about two inches 
long. The fruit or nutlet is enclosed in 
a papery bladder-like sac, several of 
which form in a cone-like cluster on a 
long stem, like hops, and hence the 
name. There is another species found in 
the southern Rockies, one in southern 
Europe and one in Japan. Our species 
ranges from Nova Scotia to Manitoba 
and south to Florida and East Texas. 


The seeds furnish important winter 
food for quail, ruffed grouse and ptar- 
migan. They also are eaten to some 
extent by songbirds such as finches and 
grosbeaks, as well as by squirrels and 
white-footed mice. Deer browse on the 
twigs and foliage. The wood is hard 
close-grained, strong and tough but not 
durable in the soil. In the early days it 
was used for sled runners, levers for 
prying, wedges or “gluts” for splitting 
logs, mallets, tool handles, and some- 
times for bows. 


The Blue Birch or Water Beech is 
not a beech at all. It is also called 
“ironwood” by some but is more prop- 
erly named the Hornbeam or American 
Hornbeam. There are about 15 related 
species, all in the northern hemisphere 
distributed over much of Europe and 
southeastern Asia but only one in North 
America. Although it has about the 
same range as the hop hornbeam, and 
they grow side by side, it is usually 
found on moist soils and along stream 
banks. 

The blue beech also has slender twigs, 
not quite so zigzag as those of its cousin, 

(Continued on Page 29) 





rely on 
IPIENCO, DDT Emulsion 34 


Containing 3 full pounds DDT per gallon. 


PIENCO, Malathion E-8 


Containing 8 full pounds Malathion per gallon. 


These highly concentrated PENCO products contain a 
high number of actual pounds of insecticides per gal- 
lon, thus assuring economies in handling, transporting 
and storage. 


Carefully selected solvents are used to keep these 
insecticides safely in solution and minimize the danger 
of foliage injury. 


Stocks are located at convenient points. 


A complete line of Insecticides, Fungicides, and Weed 


Killers is available. 
PENNSALT OF WASHINGTON DIVISION JF, 4 
PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION ennsd 
309 Graham Bldg. Chemicals 


Aurora, Illinois 





(Formerly Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. of Washington) 
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N.A.A. Award to Dr. Chadwick 
At the annual dinner of the National 


Arborist Association held at Hotel Shera- 
ton, Philadelphia, August 27, an award 
of merit for outstanding service to ar- 
boriculture was made to Dr. L. C. 
Chadwick, head of the Division of 
Floriculture and Ornamental. Horticul- 
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By Paut E. Tixrorp, Secretary 
Box 426, Wooster, Ohio 
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The following were elected for the 
coming year: President, Henry Vaughn 
Eames, Eames Tree Expert Company, 
Westfield, New Jersey; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ray Gustin, Jr., Gustin Landscape 
& Tree Service, Rockville, Maryland; 
Second Vice-President, Roger F. Sohner, 
Sohner Tree Service, San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia; Secretary, James T. Turner, 
Turner Tree Service, Atlanta, Georgia; 
‘Treasurer, Freeman Parr, Parr & Han- 
son, Hicksville, New York. F. L. Dins- 
more, Dinsmore Tree Service, St. Louis, 





Dr. L. C. Chadwick, left, receiving honorary plaque of National Arborist Association, Inc., 
from Dr. Paul E. Tilford. Executive Secretary of the Association. 


ture, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 

The award, in the form of a plaque, 
was inscribed as follows: 

“In recognition of his outstanding 
research, ieadership, devoted service, 


interest in the appreciation and preserva- 


tion of shade trees, the National Ar- 
borist Association presents Dr. Lewis C. 
Chadwick, of Ohio State University, this 
certificate. Given at Philadelphia, Pa., 
August 27, 1957, at the nineteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Association.” 

The certificate was signed by George 
Goodall, president of the Association, 
and Ray Gustin, Jr., secretary. This was 
the second such award that the Associa- 
tion has n. The first went to Dr. 
J. C. Cart f the Illinois State Natural 
History S in 1946. 

Dr. ( vick for many years has 
been issociated with arboricul- 
tural He has been Secretary- 
Treasurer of the National Shade Tree 
Conferen the past 20 vears. He 


has condu ind directed research on 


species and varieties of shade trees and 
shrubs and their care in connection with 
his work at Ohio State University and 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Dr. Chadwick has also been active 
in research on problems related to the 
growing of nursery crops. In 1951, he 
received the Norman Jay Coleman award 
of the American Association of Nursery- 
men for research on behalf of the 
industry. Many of his published papers 
and bulletins have dealt with the selec- 
tion and use of woody ornamental plants, 
plant propagation and the fertilizing of 
woody plants. 
N.4.d. Elects Officers 

New officers were elected by the 
National Arborist Association at the 
annual business meeting held at Phila- 
delphia, August 26, during the National 
Shade Tree Conference. 


Missouri, was elected to the Board of 
Directors for a three-year term. George 
T. Lewis, Lewis Tree Surgeons, Media, 
Pennsylvania, and Ernest J. Chase, 
Chase Tree Service, Keane, New Hamp- 
shire are hold-over members of the 
Board. George W. Goodall, Goodall 
Tree Service, Portland, Maine, is Im- 
mediate Past-President. 
Winter Meeting 
‘The winter meeting of the Association 
will be held February 2-4, at the Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 





Midwestern Chapter 
N.S. T.C. 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago 
Feb. 19-21 
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TRY THE SAW 
THAT BREAKS THE 
POWER BARRIER... 
THE McCULLOCH SUPER 44! 





Wh WA 
it 1 4), 96% 
Ty 
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Now you can cut wood faster and easier than you've ever thought 





possible with the direct-drive saw that packs more power-per- 
pound than any other—the Super 44 by McCulloch! 


NcCULLOCH 


McCULLOCH MOTORS CORPORATION 
TOPS IN PERFORMANCE / TOPS IN FEATURES LOS ANGELES 45, CALIF. + Divisions: 


Scott-Atwater Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
, McCulloch Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
@ Greatest power (6.5 hp) at @ Extra convenient keyboard 


lightest weight (19 Ib) arrangement of controls, 
including automatic-reset choke 


@ Cuts fast with just fingertip @ Automatic rewind starter and 
pressure servo action clutch 


@ fastest, smoothest cutting 
@ Dyna-balanced to let you cut Pintail chain outlasts ordinary 
more without tiring chain up to 20% 


ALSO SEE OUR MAC 35—NOW ONLY *4@6@5 


f.o.b. factory 





6-7020'P 
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Vermeer Stump Remover 


A revolutionary new machine, designed 
to elimin the heavy work and expense 
involved removing tree stumps, has 


been placed on the market by the Ver- 


eo 
(need... 


One man controls the entire operation, 
manipulating hydraulic cylinders which 
lower, raise and control the side motion 
of the Pow-R Stump Cutter’s powerful 
rotor blade. The blade rips the stump 
into chips in minutes and is powered by a 
36 h.p. engine. 


The Pow-R Stump Cutter is mounted 
on two 6.70x15 wheels and can be trans- 
ported by a jeep, pickup truck or small 
tractor. The machine is merely backed 





meer Mfg. Co. of Pella, Iowa. 

This machine, the Vermeer Pow-R 
Stump Cutter, removes largest stumps 
to a depth of 10 inches below the ground 
in a fra of the time required under 
present ds. Only chips remain. 

XS 


The V ermeer 
Remover in 
at the recent Shade 
Tree Conference in 


Philadelphia 


Stump 
action 




















AW 
No. 114 Rapid Cut 


with diamond point teeth and well- 
nakes this model an extremely fast 
arge grip permits wearing of gloves. 


26-in. blade 
shaped rake 
cutter. Ext 








No, 41 Utility 













Very ular where large limbs are to be severed. 
Has tuttle tooth blade, 20 or 24-in. and special 
handle. Also furnished with rubber handle as No. 
41-R 

- ws 

LOO 
Groner AYYY 

No. 114B Utility 

Fast-cutt blade with easily filed teeth. Horn 
at top of handle. Length from center of hand 
hole to saw point 26 inches. 





Bartlett Tree Paint 


For the proper treating of all pruning wounds. 
Pure Egyptian black asphalt base. Will not 
freeze. Write for complete new catalog. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3028 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Mich. 




















over the stump into cutting position. 
Then the operator, standing behind a 
protective mesh shield, controls the en- 
tire cutting operation by using only three 
hydraulic cylinder levers. A retractable 
canvas shield prevents the chips from 
being scattered over a wide area. 

The Pow-R Stump Cutter has a trans- 
porting width of 90”, an operating 
width of 106” and weighs approximately 
2850 Ibs. It is a relatively inexpensive 
unit and all materials and workmanship 
are guaranteed satisfactory by the manu- 
facturer. 





Dual Nozzle 

(Continued from Page 13) 
in the center of the outlet and pointed 
with the air blast. The pump pressure 
should be kept under 60 pounds. The 
output of this nozzle should be about 
the same as the combined output of the 
ring of finely atomizing nozzles. 

The two sets of nozzles are not used 
at the same time. Therefore, to spray 
with one set of nozzles at a time, two 
shut-off valves are used, one for each 
system. The operator simply uses one 
quick-acting off-and-on valve to turn 
the spray on and off for the ring of 
fine nozzles, and another similar valve 
to turn the coarse spray nozzle on and 
off. A more simple method for operating 
the two nozzle systems would be to in- 
stall a three-way valve that can be op- 
erated with a single lever. Several valve 
and sprayer companies have this type of 
valve in stock. 

Machines that deliver 95 to 110 
m.p.h. air velocity at 17,000 to 24,000 
c.f.m. of air are well suited for carry- 
ing the large droplets to the tops of 
tall trees. With this system it has been 
possible to practically double the quan- 
tity of chemical deposited at the top of 
tall trees. This has been determined 
from samples taken at 5-foot intervals 
from the ground to the top of a 70-foot 
elm tree. 

S. F. POTTS 

Forest Insect and Disease Laboratory 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station 
Forest Service, U. S. Dept. Agriulture, 

New Haven, Connecticut. 





As the Press Sees It .. . 
Beauty Is Important Too 


The right of a municipality to set up 
and enforce zoning laws for the sake of 
beauty, as well as public necessity and 
convenience, has been upheld by the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court in a recent 
and little noticed decision. The court 
upheld a portion of the zoning ordi- 





Williams & Harvey Nurseries 


BIG TREE MOVER 


e New Light Weight 

e Simpler to Operate 

e Two Sizes, 6’ and 7’ 

e Quickly Demountable 

e Fits Any Standard Truck 


Write for specifications and address of users near you. 
Six-feet mover as pictured: complete with power 


aris, FOB. Konces City Mer PubyOd D000 
WILLIAMS & HARVEY NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 8822 Kansas City, Ma 





Patronize the Advertisers and mention TREES 





nance of the village of Fox Point which 
reads as follows: 


“No building permit for any struc- 
ture shall be issued unless it has been 
found as a fact by the building board 
that the exterior architectural appeal and 
functional plan will, when erected, not 
be so at variance with the exterior achi- 
tectural appeal and functional plan of 
the structures already constructed or in 
the course of construction in the imme- 
diate neighborhood or the character of 
the applicable district established (by 
the general zoning ordinance) as to 
cause a substantial depreciation in the 
property values of said neighborhood 
within said applicable district.” 


The decision upheld the  village’s 
right to prohibit the erection of a two- 
story brick colonial home simply because 
the building board felt it would not look 
well alongside the other homes in the 
neighborhood. The court quoted an 
opinion by the United States Supreme 
Court to the effect that “it is within 
the power of the legislature to deter- 
mine that the community should be 
beautiful as well as healthy, spacious 
as well as clean, well-balanced as well 
as carefully patroled.” 


Beauty also should be a factor in the 
zoning of commercial and_ industrial 
districts. The idea that a factory must 
of necessity be an eyesore is obsolete; 
the many attractive-looking manufactur- 
ing establishments that have gone up in 
recent years prove that. There is no rea- 
son why a zoning board should not re- 
quire that new factories, and additions 
to old ones, meet certain standards of 
architectural beauty. 


And it is certainly to the interest of 
every merchant that a community’s 
shopping district be attractive as a 
whole. <A basic requirement, for ex- 
ample, should be that store owners who 
put new fronts on their buildings do the 
job all the way up, instead of just up 
to the second floor. And the merchants 
should insist the zoning boards require 
that new store buildings fit in well with 
the architectural designs of the block 
or entire district. 


The beauty of a city’s residential areas 
has a lot to do with the desire of people 
to live in the community, the attractive- 
ness of its industrial districts is related 
to the contentment and efficiency of the 
workers, and the appearance of its shop- 
ping district affects the desire of people 
to shop there. We cannot make our 
communities look like an architect’s 
dream overnight, but we can make a 
start. 


(From the July 6, 1955 Green Bay 
Press Gazette). 
United States Municipal News. 
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teaser CUTTING bere fe 


‘PORTER PRUNERS J 


DESIGNED . . . to cut better 
BUILT... to do work easier 
MADE... to last longer 

Whatever your pruning needs, there’s a BETTER 


PORTER PRUNER to do the work for you and to do 
it quicker, easier and more efficiently. ay f 
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FORESTER 
alloy tool steel blades stay sharp longer — special 


design allows clean, close cutting even in difficult Y BRUSH CUTTER 


crotches. There’s a big time-saving dividend in A heavy-duty tool that 
PORTER PRUNERS. v puts an end to heavy-duty 


Y work. Leaves flush, flat- 
TYPE M TREE TRIMMER topped stumps. Excellent 


Professional treemen  collabo- 4 oe bo pg An ak 
rated on the design of = tool slide shift that gives 
for line clearing. They knew Sw = 
what they wanted — we gave y EXTRA erage in an in 


Stant, even in the middle 
it to them. All steel head re 
with steel hook to elimi- / PhD dap see 
nate bending, twisting J P e : 
and a Pivot bolt 

stays tight. Spring can- 4 

not catch or interfere Y/ SEE THE COMPLETE 
withcutting.Capac- /77/ PORTER PRUNER LINE 


ity 1” green wood. Uf Our free illustrated catalog shows 


Y, all types of pruners one-hand, 
two-hand, tree pruners, pole saws, 
Y ete. 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY! 


V4 


‘ | | H. K. POR TER, INC, Somerville 43, Massachusetts 
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SS SSSM MEANS LESS WORK here . . 
































SHARPEN YOUR SAW CHAINS 


ACCURATELY 
QUICKLY 
AND 
EASILY 






WITH THE 
FORESTER PRECISION 
SAW CHAIN SHARPENER 


Sharpens every cutter to a razor sharp, 
e Chains Cut Better Mirror finish with exactly the same hor- 


Than New izontal and vertical angles. Chains last 
ss 3 to 5 times longer because precision 
Replacement Cost Sharpening removes less metal. Dia- 
ee mond hard carbide burrs will outlast 
Sharpening Cost files 15 to 1 and can be resharpened 
« Saves ta many times so that they are as good 
Labor Cost as new. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES 


FORESTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


10 McCue Avenue, Lockport, N. Y. 




























Soil Conditioner 
... NATURAL! 
... LASTING! 
.. EFFECTIVE! 


Use Green Thumb Peat 


When incorporated in the soil-mix for newly 
planted trees and shrubs it creates an unbeat- 
able rooting medium 








GREEN THUMB AERATES—HOLDS MOISTURE—AIDS ROOTING 


pure, organic sedge reed, bacterially high content. 
Ine cubic foot makes upward to 50 cu. ft. of good soil, or 15 cubic feet of rich organic soil. 
Excellent natural nitrogen—readiness to use—going to work at once. 
Delightful flowing into the soil in handling—uniform structure creates maximum economy. 


Jorma! moisture holding, with gradual delivery only to soil and plants assure the maximum in plant , 
development. 


A product processed, based on 30 years proven continuous operation, has a ph of 4.5 to 5.5, that is 
quickly, easily and economically adjusted to needs of any plant material. 


Tl 


he most efficient and economical soil building nature product in existence. 





“Green-Up America With Green Thumb Peat” 
PRICES ON TRUCK OR CAR LOADS ON REQUEST 


GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 


CAPAC, MICHIGAN 


pcammnonee 
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Hornbeams 
(Continued from Page 23) 
and the leaves are similar, but the trunk 
is unmistakable. We always tell teach- 
ers and children to look for the “mus- 
cular” tree. The bark is smooth and 
bluish gray, much like that of the true 
beech, but noticeably fluted—often re- 
sembling the straining muscles of a 
wrestler. The flowers are similar to 
those of the hop hornbeam but, unlike 
other native members of the Birch 
Family, the male catkins do not appear 
until spring and are not found on the 
tree, partially developed, in winter. The 
nutlets are hidden in a 3-lobed leafy 
envelopes which are crowded on slender 
stems from 5 to 6 inches long. The tree 
furnishes food for about the same kinds 
of wildlife as does the hop hornbeam. 
Its wood, very hard and heavy, was and 
is used for the same purposes in back- 
wood regions. In pioneer days it was 
used for bung starters. 
Roberts Mann, Nature Bulletin 





Announce New Brush Cutter 
Attachment 


A new attachment that converts the 
all-purpose Model 17 Chain Saw into an 
all-purpose Brush Cutter, was an- 
nounced this month by the Homelite 
Corporation, Port Chester, New York. 

According to the manufacturer, this 
new Brush Cutter makes easy and quick 
work of clearing large areas overgrown 
with brush, weeds and small saplings. 
Designed primarily for use by land 
clearing contractors, road crews, pipe 
line companies, railroads and_ utilities, 
park and forestry departments, the new 
Brush Cutter is said to do clean-up jobs 
on brush and weeds four times faster 
than old fashioned hand clearing meth- 
ods. 

Ruggedly constructed and powered 
for continuous use by commercial cutters, 
the Homelite Brush Cutter has a fric- 
tion-free, flexible shaft which delivers 
full 3.5 brake horsepower to the 10-inch 
circular blade. Light weight and per- 
fect balance makes this Homelite Brush 


“COVER PICTURE” 


MCOVER PICTURE: This interplanted 
street of Pauls Scarlet Hawthorn and 
standard Kwanzan Cherry in Brussels is 
an outstanding example of sound street 
tree management. The Pauls are used 
to provide a tree when the shorter lived 
Kwanzans begin to deteriorate. When 
the Cherries reach their peak they will 
be removed leaving the Pauls with ample 
space to develop as specimens. Note 
that the leader has been retained in the 
Pauls and the lateral branches kept 
shortened until sufficient clearance has 
been attained for the passage of busses 
and other such large vehicles. This 
pruning technique can be used to accom- 
modate any of the Hawthorns to city 
streets regardless of traffe needs. 





Trees... 


Cutter an extremely easy-to-operate 
unit. Hanger and handle bars are ad- 
justable while a special harness evenly 
distributes the weight of the entire unit 
on both shoulders. Only a feather touch 
is needed to guide the saw in a scything 
arc to those hard-to-get-at places around 
buildings, posts and poles. 

A diaphragm type carburetor permits 
cutting in any position. The long five 
foot arm makes it easy to reach low to 
get under overhanging branches or to 
reach high or overhead cutting and 
limbing. The exclusive Homelite saw 
collar prevents binding by weeds, leaves 
or twigs. 





Be Safe 
I love all trees, I like to climb, 
With my saw, saddle, and hand line, 
But I never take a chance at all, 
Playing safe may avoid a fall. 
Check your ladder and rope each day, 
You know you're being safe that way. 
Stay away from that electric wire, 
Death means a permanent retire. 
When dropping a limb, call look out 
below, 
Don’t kill the foreman, he’s not your 
foe. 
Be careful throughout the entire day, 
Time in the hospital isn’t worth the 
stay. 
So be like me be careful please, 
And you'll live long like the trees. 


vt z 
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Real Sure Sam 
Came to work, started up the tree, 
Oops! forgot to bring my rope with me, 
Oh well who needs it, I climb well, 
This the story soon will tell. 
A slip would mean a nasty fall, 
Yes but I never slip at all. 
There I’ve reached the top at last, 
Now to trim this tree real fast. 
Grabbed for a branch, it snapped in 
hand, 
Now let’s see. where’s a soft place to 
land. 
Here in the hospital it could be worse, 
I sure have got a pretty nurse. 
I don’t mind this broken back, but then, 
They tell me I’ll never walk again. 
George P. Tyler, 
Univ. of Massachusetts 








FORESTER 
WANTED 


To take complete charge of organizing 
new forestry department in Wheaton, 
Illinois, Give complete educational 
background, experience and salary re- 
quirements in your letter. 
Address reply to 
CITY of WHEATON 
Forestry Department 
P. O. Box 466, 


Wheaton, Illinois 
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Trees Can Be Useful 
As Well As Beautiful 


The Citizens Tutor, containing a va- 
riety of valuable recipes for the cure of 
the different diseases of man and beast, 
also, for coloring wool, cotton and hats. 


By Jesse AIKEN 
Printed in Mount Pleasant 


1831 


FOR KIDNEY GRAVEL. Take the twigs 
of hickory and burn it to ashes, take the 
ashes with a small handful of chamomile, 
put about three pints of boiling water to it, 
and let it stand until it gets cool, drink a 
half pint of it three or four times a day, for 
some time. 

ra & & & 


MORTIFICATION STOPPED. Take 
the coals of ash or hickory wood, have the 
person tied fast then put the live coals upon 
the mortified place, until the coals burns 
all the mortified flesh off as soon as it gets 
to the live flesh, it will burn them, then you 
must take off the coals quick, then proceed 
as directed for burns. 

& & & * 


MORTIFICATION STOPPED. Take the 
bark off sassafras roots, boil them for awhile 
then thicken with Indian meal, apply this 
poultice as warm as it can be borne, change 
them about every eight or ten hours. 

f Es & & 

BREAST. Take the inside bark of dog- 
wood from the south side of the tree, wild 
cherry and spice wood an equal proportion 
of each bark made fine put them in liquor, 
and let it stand twenty-four hours, take 
about half a gill morning and evening, if 
bad you may take it three times a day or, 
you may pour on spring water and keep it 
for common drink. 





Illinois Tree Expert Bill ls Now 
a Law 

The Tree Expert License Bill, passed 
by the Illinois Legislature, became a 
law in July when it was signed by 
Governor William G. Stratton. 

The new law makes it mandatory that 
after December 31, 1957, all commercial 
experts, not having conducted their own 
business during the past five years, pass 
an examination, oral and written, before 
a state examining board, in the Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education. 
The examining board will be composed 
of: one plant pathologist, one entomolo- 
gist, one municipal forester or park 
superintendent, and two commercial 
tree experts of established reputation. 

Much credit for the law is due to 
Nels J. Johnson, well known tree ex- 
pert of Evanston, for the active cam- 
paign he led to get the bill passed and 
signed. He was strongly supported by 
Illinois Association of Park Districts 
and the Midwest Institute of Park 
Executives, among others. 





For Your Calendes 


National Arborist Association, Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C., February 2-4, 1958. 
Mid-Western Chapter N.S.T.C., LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, February 19-21, 
1958. 

Western Chapter, N.S.T.C. Disneyland Hotel, 
Anaheim, California, May 21-24, 1958. 
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Authors 


and 
Books 


CITRUS FRUITS, by Harold Hume. The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The following books 
may be ordered from 
TREES Magazine, 
7621 Lewis Road, 
Olmsted, Falls, Ohio. 


444 pgs., illus. $10.50. 

For more than thirty years, The Cultiva- 
tion of Citrus Fruits has been the standard 
guide for citrus growers everywhere. Now 


the author has revised his text to present the 


latest up-to-date developments in the citrus 
industry. New markets are constantly ex- 
panding, and this ever-growing industry, 
which has multiplied forty-fold since the 
first edition of this book, gives promise of 
continued growth. 

This definitive handbook provides specific 
instructions for the cultivation, breeding, 
propagation, and grafting of every type of 
citrus fruit. New material includes up-to- 
date information on citrus stocks, tillage 
practices, nutritional foliar sprays, cover 
crops, and, for the home gardener, citrus 
trees as landscape elements and in pots. 

In addition to valuable chapters on dust- 
ing and fumigating with the newest proven 
chemical formulas, Dr. Hume _ thoroughly 
covers citrus diseases and frost problems. 


He discusses the latest production techniques 
and suggests more extensive outlets for the 


commercial growers’ crops. 

This latest edition which has been com- 
pletely reset, features an array of new photo- 
graphs among its nearly 250 illustrations, 
as well as the original instructive drawings. 


* a 
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AFRICAN VIOLETS, GLOXINIAS, AND 
THEIR RELATIVES, by Harold E. 


Moore, J The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 

Ave New York. 323 pgs., illus., $10.00. 

The growing popularity of African violets 
as house plants has attracted gardeners to 
the culture of many lesser known members 
of the colorful gesneriad family. In this 
book, for the first time, is a detailed study of 
the entire group. Descriptions of almost a 
hundred different kinds, among them the rich- 
ly hued lvety gloxinias and the fiery red 


episcias eal an abundance of entrancing 

material f window ledge, greenhouse, and 

garden 

Dr. Moore presents general information 
about gesneriads: where they come from, 
how they grow in the wild and in cultivation, 
pro..agati pests and diseases, hybrids and 
hybridization; and offers a listing and de- 
scription of gesneriads available in the 
trade 

Ind.or and outdoor gardeners will be 
tempte 1 into a new world of cultural activity 
through these pages. Persons with a botani- 
cal bent will find the required technical data 
about the sneriads assembled in the com- 
prehensive appendices. The guide to pro- 
nunciation and meaning of names and the 
glossary w enliven the subject for every 
grower, whether beginner or expert. 

Five color plates and more than 40 line 
drawings ustrating every species de- 
scribed, have been expertly prepared by 
Marion Ruff Sheehan to help the grower 
identify his plants. Never before has this 
ornament umily been so completely and 
artistica lepicted. 

CLIMATES IN MINIATURE, by T. Bed- 
ford | klin. The Philosophical Library, 
7 40th St., New York. 137 pgs., 
illus D3./5 
From | irliest days, when he kept a 

pet dorn nd learnt something about 


hibernat to his old age when a tame 


Treo... 


blackbird sits on his shoulder as he digs his 
town garden, the author has found a life- 
long interest for his spare time in discover- 
ing how beasts, birds, plants and even hu- 
mans react to the local climates and environ- 
ments in which they live. 

So nature-lovers, whether they are fortu- 
nate enough to live in the country or have 
to make the best of a small town garden, 
will find in this book something to interest 
them and an invitation to follow a fascinat- 
ing hobby. With simple and cheap appara- 
tus, fully described in the book, the author 
has carried out experiments showing how 
some animals keep warm in the winter, the 
role of different soils and their temperatures, 
the way to forecast frost and achieve pro- 
tection against frost damage, the effects of 
humidity, windbreaks and light and shade 
on plants, and why spring arrives first in 
hedgerow and wood. 

After chapters on the use of the study of 
climates in miniature to the farmer and 
market gardener, Mr. Franklin concludes his 
book with some ideas on keeping warm at 
home in winter, and how much it costs to 
make a small house warm enough for a 
tightly clad writer to work in comfort. 

& Pa & ts 


AMERICA’S NATIONAL PARKS, by Nel- 
son Beecher Keyes. Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 33 full 
color photographs, 494 black and white 
photographs. $7.50. 

Some of the most spectacular scenery on 
the face of the earth is preserved in our 
national parks. America’s National Parks, 
with magnificent black and white and full- 
color photographs captures brilliantly the 
unique features of each of our 29 parks— 
including the recently established one in the 
Virgin Islands—as well as the scenic parks 
of Canada. 

Each park has some natural phenomenon 
which is not found elsewhere and now, 
through picture and text, it is possible to 
visit all of them. You will marvel at, among 
other wonders— 

the mystery and fascination of the Ever- 

glades... 
the barbaric splendor of brilliantly-colored 
Bryce Canyon... 

Mt. McKinley—tallest mountain in the 
western Hemisphere .. . 

Carlsbad Caverns’ beautiful labyrinthine 
chambers .. . 

the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, one 

of the world’s seven wonders... 

The text accompanying each park reveals 
some of the interesting history about it, 
describes the important features, and gives 
information on accessibility and accommo- 
dations available for visitors. There are 
5 full-page maps by Rafael Palacios. 

If you’re planning your first trip to one 
or more of our national parks, 4 merica’s 
National Parks will be a fine review of 
things to come. 

And if you are lucky enough to have been, 
it is an excellent permanent record of a 
pleasurable experience. 
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OUTDOOR HAZARDS, by Mary V. Hood. 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 242 pgs., illus. $3.95. 

Afraid of snakes? Of thunderstorms? Of 
fleas and ants and wasps? Fearsome of night 
noises in the woods? 

You needn’t be, except on rare occasions, 
for the outdoors holds very little actual 
danger to the person familiar with its ways. 

Mary V. Hood draws upon her long ex- 
perience as a.camper in Yosemite and other 
wilderness areas to distinguish between the 
genuine hazards of the outdoors and the 
imaginary ones which can be dispelled by 
an understanding of their nature. She deals 
first with animals—mammals, birds, four- 


footed reptiles, snakes, fish and other sea 
dwellers, and insects and their. relatives. 
Then follow poisonous and irritating plants 
—how to recognize and avoid them, and 
what to do if one is exposed. 

The book concludes with hazards of the 
camp and trail—sliding rocks on a moun- 
tainside, bathing in unfamiliar pools or 
streams, getting lost, sunstroke and _ heat 
exhaustion (two totatlly different afflictions), 
frozen extremities, blistered heels, lightning 
stroke, and others. 

The section telling what to do to avoid or 
overcome lightning stroke is the most com- 
prehensive treatment that has ever appeared 
in a work for the general public. Poisonous 
and harmless snakes of different parts of the 
country are described and illustrated, and 
complete directions are given for handling 
a case of snakebite as well as how to avoid 
contact with venomous snakes, and how to 
clear them from a camping area. At the 
same time Mrs. Hood pleads understandingly 
for proper protection of the harmless rep- 
tiles, and even recommends avoiding rather 
than trying to eliminate such snakes as 
rattlers when they are seen away from 
a trail. 








MAN WANTED 

Man experienced in all 
phases of tree work—planting, 
moving, pruning, mist spraying 
and the climbing and removal 
of trees. Excellent working 
conditions and employee bene- 
fits. Write to the Park and 
Recreation Commission, City 
Hall Building, Youngstown, 
Ohio, if interested. 














Tree Business and Equipment 
For Sale 


Grossing over $20,000.00 per year. 

Completely down now, working only nine 
months a year. Have some of the very best 
accounts established. Have always operated 
with 3 and 4 men, handling the sales end 
myself. This business could double within 
two years with a go-getter salesman. Enough 
here for 2 or 3 partners. 

1951 Ford F6, 2 speed, 14 stake, new paint, 
A-1 condition. 

1948 Int. K7, 14’ stake, needs repairs, 3 new 
900/20 tires. 

1954 Intl. R170, 20’ special built platform, 
10 ton power winch, 300’ 34” cable, tool 
boxes, ladder racks, A-1 condition. , Real 
stump puller. . 

Disston DA 211 chain saw, 3 and 4’ bar, 
extra chains. 

McCulloch model 47, 30” bar. Both saws 
only 1 year old. 

New bars and chains. 

Older than the tree business, but a good 
working Fitz-Henry Sprayer 55 gal. pump, 
500 gal. tank, 200’ 34 hose. Bean trigger 
gun and feeding bar. 


All other small tools necessary for this 
business. 

Beautiful Walnut Executive desk. 

RC Allen VisOmatic Typewriter. 

Burroughs portable 8 Column Adding Ma- 
chine. 


Business complete with all equipment— 
$7500.00 cash. 


VETERANS TREE EXPERT CO. 
3049 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit 2, Mich. 
Tele.: TR 2-1919 





TAILORED KWANZAN CHERRY 
FOR SPRING 


Use Trees Whose Mature Dimensions You Know—Don’'t Guess! 


We Have A Splendid Assortment of Small, Medium and 
Form Trees For Your Street Tree Program 


The Finest Selection of Specially Grown Street Trees In America 


a, 


READY FOR SPRING 
Kwanzan Cherry 6’ grafts 
| Daikoku Cherry 6’ grafts 
Pyramidal London Plane.___8/10’ 
Lavalle Hawthorn ss 8/10’ 
Dbl. White Hawthorn 8/10’ 
Pavs Scariet .................... 8/10’ 
Glastonbury Thorn 8/10’ 
Globe Hawthorn 8/10’ 
Columnar Hawthorn 6/8’ 
Modesto Ash 8/10’ 
Littleleaf Linden 6/8'-8/10' 
Scanlon Red Maple ...______.. 6/8’ 
Cleveland Norway __... 6/8'-8/10' 
Irish Norway _......... 6/8'-8/10' 
Almira (Globe) Norway.......... 6/8’ 


Hophornbeam = 8/10’ 
A street of Kwanzan Cherry Standards on a street in Rotterdam, Holland. The great value 


Idaho Locust ===... 8/10’ 
of this magnificent small tree has long been recognized as a street tree in Holland, Belgium, 
England and Ireland. Schwedler Norway pes aed bee 8/10’ 





Build Your Street Program Around Low Maintenance ‘Tailored Trees’’ 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND USE BULLETINS 


lBawand lel, a & , 
“The “latlored “/ree Nursery” 


“The Nations Street Tree Capitol” 
7621 Lewis Road Phone ADams 5-2357 Olmsted Falls, Ohio 
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WHY s 


ASPLUNDH CHIPPERS can cut your hauling costs as much 
as 75%; will completely eliminate brush burning, and pro- 


vide a valuable and useful by-product. 
Here’s how you benefit — 


positive-locking tapered blades and wedges 


assure absolute safety 


especially designed power unit gives you faster, 
more uniform chipping action 


enlarged feeding area handles bulky brush 
faster; chips material as large as 6” in diameter 


overall simplicity of design, fewer moving 
parts lowers maintenance and repair costs 
Your Bect By built-in custom tool compartment protects 
es oe ome servicing equipment 

underslung engine and axle lowers center of 


_@ gravity, gives superior tracking 
] Only ASPLUNDH CHIPPERS have been engineered, 
a developed and proven by the largest tree company in 


the world. They are safer, faster, more economical to 
operate than any other chipper made. 


ASPLUNDH CHIPPER COMPANY DEPT. 12 
505 York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 


ne FREE FOLDER: The Modern Approach to the 


h Problem. 


ge a demonstration without obligation. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION. BETTER STILL— 
ASK FOR A NO-OBLIGATION DEMONSTRATION. 











BY ACTUAL TEST THE FASTEST CHIPPER MADE 
ZONE_____ STATE 











